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Educational News and Editorial Comment 





A Former Epitror RETIRES 


The educational world has known for some time that Charles 
Hubbard Judd, head of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, having reached the age of retirement, will sever 
his official connection with the University at the close of the current 
academic year. The fact of his retirement has been commented on 
widely in the educational and the lay press, and many educational 
meetings, notably those held in the late winter at Atlantic City, 
have been given over to doing honor to him. 

The Elementary School Journal and the School Review have special 
reason to mark Professor Judd’s retirement with a red letter. 
Reference to his connections with these journals may, paradoxically, 
begin with the assertion that in their pages he was never identified 
as editor by name. The nearest approach to such a designation 
was for the year 1917-18, when he was listed as chairman of a 
‘joint editorial committee.’’ Persons aware of the actual manner of 
operation of the departmental publications know that during the 
twelve-year period from September, 1918, to September, 1930, he 
discharged all the responsibilities of editorial direction of both 
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journals and of the Supplementary Educational Monographs. Dur- 
ing this period these publications were issued as being “edited by 
the Faculty of the School of Education of the University of Chicago” 
through an editorial committee. In the list of the committee mem- 
bers Professor Judd’s name appeared in alphabetical order and 
without special designation for carrying major responsibility. Even 
this long and arduous period of editorial direction represents merely 
a fraction of his service to the Elementary School Journal and the 
School Review, for he manifested a constructive interest in them 
from the beginning of his connection with the University in 1909, 
even during the years when others were in editorial charge. This 
interest, continuing throughout the twenty-nine years of his official 
connection with the University, has unquestionably been the most 
important factor in winning for these journals their present standing 
among educational periodicals. Although it is, by many years, too 
soon, in view of Professor Judd’s vigor of body and mind, to under- 
take appraisal of his many services to American education, we ven- 
ture the prediction that, when the time comes to make it, counted 
among his chief contributions will be his furtherance of the interests 
of educational journalism. 

While the purpose here is to signalize the termination of Pro- 
fessor Judd’s connection with the University of Chicago as this 
connection has affected the publications of the Department of 
Education, we are naturally led to make some reference to his 
service to the larger scholarly field of education through his long 
period of leadership in the department. A fitting way of doing so 
in a few words comes to hand in a statement concerning Professor 
Judd made by the man who will succeed him in the autumn as 
chairman of the department, Professor Ralph W. Tyler. The state- 
ment quoted was made at the University of Chicago luncheon dur- 
ing the convention in Atlantic City. 

The Atlantic City meetings illustrate the high regard in which Mr. Judd is 
held by all the varied educational groups gathered together here. This con- 
vention has been a continuing series of tributes to him. Those of us who have 
been students at the University of Chicago, having had closer contacts with 
him, are particularly conscious of his stimulation and direction. 

Among the many contributions Mr. Judd has made to my thinking about 
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education, there are three which have profoundly influenced me. They have 
colored my work and my outlook. 

In the first place, Mr. Judd emphasizes the fact that human behavior is 
more complex than the action of a machine and is not helpfully interpreted in 
mechanistic and atomistic terms. This idea has continually directed my work 
in testing. 

In the second place, he has iterated and demonstrated the idea that educa- 
tional problems can be most effectively solved through careful study and the 
collection of pertinent evidence rather than through heated discussion. This 
point of view has been to me a guiding stimulus for educational research. 

In the third place, he has stood for thorough rather than superficial study 
of educational problems. At a time when social problems are being settled by 
tradition or by offhand solutions, the emphasis on fundamental investigations 
and thorough studies of all relevant aspects has been particularly salutary. It 
has given us an impressive ideal to counteract the temptation of spectacular 
superficiality. 

To assume the chairmanship of the Department of Education when Mr. Judd 
retires is a deep privilege and a great responsibility. As far as I can, I shall use 
my influence to continue these same three emphases. 


In addition to containing appropriate commendation of essen- 
tial features of Professor Judd’s educational leadership, the state- 
ment is indicative of the point of view with which the new chairman 
comes to the department. 


THE REGENTS’ INQUIRY PLAN FOR DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
IN NEw YorRK STATE 

An Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in 
New York State was organized in 1935 under the direction of a 
special committee of the Board of Regents. This inquiry will con- 
stitute the most extensive and searching examination of a state 
school system that has yet been made in the United States. A 
preliminary pamphlet dealing with the improvement of district or- 
ganization has recently been issued. The final report of the inquiry, 
together with the supporting studies, will be published in the course 
of the next few months. 

The following paragraphs from the preliminary pamphlet are 
quoted from a recent issue of the Journal of the New York State School 
Boards Association. 


Before proceeding to reorganize the school districts of the state, it may be 
desirable to outline the kind of a school district we want, just as an architect 
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makes a sketch of the building he wants before the detailed plans are drawn. 
On the basis of many conferences throughout the state with school adminis- 
trators, board members, teachers, parents, taxpayers, and others, the following 
elements of a good school district may be outlined. 

Every school district should: 

1. Contain enough children so that a well-balanced, elementary- and high- 
school program can be maintained economically; 

2. Be so arranged geographically that schools may be conveniently located 
and transportation, where necessary, easily arranged without requiring long 
routes; 

3. Contain sufficient assessed valuation and taxpaying capacity to carry 
the bulk of the school program; 

4. Coincide as far as possible with the natural community boundaries and, 
where possible, with local government units so that co-operative services may 
be arranged, particularly in connection with health, traffic control, planning, 
recreation, the joint use of plant, and proper management of the public debt; 

5. Keep the schools and the government of the schools close to the people 
so that the citizens generally, including the parents and the taxpayers, may 
know what their schools are doing, may have an effective voice in the school 
program, and may participate in the community use of the school building. 

These last two factors, relation of the school to the natural community and 
closeness of the school to the people, are of first-rate educational significance 
and are not to be sacrificed in the interest of “‘efficiency.”’ If such a sacrifice 
is made to establish economical districts, we will find in a generation that some- 
thing of deep significance which money cannot buy has been destroyed. 

The statement of these objectives makes it clear that it will not be possible, 
in the state of New York, to construct school districts, all of which can fulfil 
satisfactorily all of these requirements. For example, in areas where popula- 
tion is very sparse it will not be possible to organize districts which have enough 
children without making unduly long transportation routes necessary. Under 
these conditions, there will have to be a compromise. In some areas the effort 
to secure sufficient assessed valuation and children would take the schools too 
far away from the people. Here again, there will have to be a compromise. It 
should be clearly understood, however, as has already been indicated, that the 
centralization of districts to bring about the objectives here stated does not 
mean that we can or should abolish all of the small one- and two-room schools 
in the state. This cannot be done. If it were attempted, it would substantially 
injure the educational system. It is a well-known fact that in many districts 
which have already established central rural schools, individual one-room schools 
have been continued where this was thought desirable, particularly to avoid 
the transportation of young children over long routes, or the necessity of their 
starting too early in the morning or returning too late in the afternoon. The 
ideals which are here stated and which grow out of the experience of this state 
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should, however, guide the state of New York in the revision of the district 
system. 

How can the state of New York transform its outmoded system of school 
districts into a more satisfactory and modern system so that the children of 
the state may all have the benefits which are now given only to those in the 
larger school districts? By extending the central rural school system to the whole 
state, cities would, of course, be omitted, and large central districts would not 
be affected. The plan of action for getting this result promptly which has been 
worked out by the Inquiry is designed to make full use of the democratic proc- 
ess, so that the district boundaries, when drawn, will fit local sentiments, con- 
form to community needs, make possible effective educational administration, 
result in economical management, and lessen disparities in economic resources 
of local districts so that true equalization will be brought about. To this end, 
it is suggested that there be created, by law, a temporary state commission of 
five which will work with the aid of an expert staff, and which will appoint eight 
regional school district committees, one in each of the non-city judicial districts 
of the state, with representatives of each county. 

These regional committees will prepare the initial plans for the new central 
districts. They will hold hearings locally, so that individuals and communities 
may be fully heard. The plans, as presented, will show the general program of 
education for the area, the location of schools, the existing and estimated school 
population, the length of transportation routes, and the estimated immediate 
building requirements, if any. The state commission will confer with the re- 
gional committees and outline certain desirable standards as to size of school 
units and transportation limits and will assist them in their work. But the 
origination of the new district design will rest with the regional committees 
throughout the state. These plans will then be presented to the state commis- 
sion, which will examine them to make certain that they fit together properly 
and form a comprehensive system for the state as a whole, and meet the educa- 
tional and fiscal requirements insofar as this is possible. Where necessary, plans 
will be modified in conference with the regional committees. Finally, on the 
basis of the revised plans, the new district boundaries will be fixed by action 
of the commissioner of education as under the present law, with a further final 
appeal, in case there are any objections, to the Board of Regents. 

The organization of the new districts will be completed by the calling of a 
district meeting and the election of a board of education under the existing 
provisions of the central rural school act. It should be noted also that this act, 
the provisions of which will govern the new districts established, continues in 
operation all of the schools brought together in the centralized district until the 
voters of the original district vote to close the school. This is a further guaranty 
that no “little red schoolhouse”’ will be abolished by the program here recom- 
mended, until those who live around that school vote to close their school and 
have their children go to the central school. 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 






Activity programs for schools of the ‘‘middle-of-the-road” type.— 
Robert E. Scott, county superintendent of schools, and Jessie E. 
Taylor, assistant county superintendent of schools, Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis, Minnesota), are authors of a bulletin bearing 
the title The Activity Program—Its Theory and Practice in Hennepin 
County. In the following statement quoted from the Foreword 
the authors make a clear-cut classification of schools on the basis 
of attitude toward the activity program and, at the same time, 
describe the general purpose of the bulletin. 












Schools may be roughly divided into three groups when considering atti- 
tudes toward the activity programs: 

1. The traditional school, in which the subject matter is taught in close 
adherence to a uniform curriculum; the goal is the covering of the subject mat- 
ter, stipulated for a given grade each year, through the use of uniform textbooks. 

2. The “‘child-centered”’ school, in which the teaching is entirely informal 
and based upon the activity program; no definite curriculum is followed; the 
goal is child development through complete self-expression and guidance; a 
type which is mostly in the experimental stage as yet. 

3. The middle-of-the-road type of school, between these two, which, while 
it adheres to the traditional or formal type in that it follows a more or less defi- 
nite course of study and a uniform text is usually followed, [uses these] more as 
a means to an end rather than as an end in themselves; the goal is child develop- 
ment; activities supplement or enhance the curriculum, and thus the child, 
rather than subject matter, is the center of the program. 

It is to this last group that many of our Hennepin County schools belong. 
In order that more of the teachers may feel the value and need of child experi- 
ences through activities, to meet the goal of child development, this short dis- 
cussion of the activity program, together with briefs of actual activities which 
have been, or are being carried out in Hennepin County, is presented. 






























The latter part of the bulletin contains descriptions of twenty 
activities illustrative of the projects carried on in the elementary 
grades of schools of various types in the county. 

The reorganization of the primary department of the Forest Park 
(Illinois) public schools —We have received a bulletin entitled Pri- 
mary Department of the Forest Park Public Schools, which contains 
material explaining the new program that Superintendent Welborn 
S. Dimmett is putting into effect in his school system. The essen- 
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tial characteristics of the reorganized primary school are described 
as follows: 

The primary department under the new program will be a large classification 
including what is now organized as the kindergarten and Grades I, II, and III. 
Those children who enter at five years of age will remain four years in this de- 
partment, while those who enter at six will spend only three years. Groups of 
pupils of equal age, like habits, and similar social maturity will be assigned to 
the various primary teachers. It is the duty of the teacher to direct the learning 
of the pupils on the levels at which they are capable of developing understand- 
ings. All children in one group, however, will not be able to carry on learning 
at the same level. Some will be far in advance of the others. The teacher, how- 
ever, directs learning on the particular level at which each individual is capable 
of learning. Thus, some children who have spent three years in the primary 
department (in the third grade under the traditional system) may be able to 
read only material of first-year difficulty. These children continue to use first- 
year material and are trained in the fundamentals of reading until mastery and 
then are advanced to the reading of material of greater difficulty. The at- 
tempted reading of material of third-grade difficulty by such children is hope- 
less and harmful to their attitudes toward future work. On the other hand, if a 
child is a fast learner and is able to read third-year material in his second year, 
he is not sent ahead to an older group where his immaturity would hinder fur- 
ther progress and make him maladjusted socially. He is given material of the 
third-year difficulty in his second year. Each pupil is trained at each level in 
the materials of the primary department until he masters them, yet he keeps 
progress with his class. The teacher instead of teaching only first-, or second-, 
or third-grade materials, teaches at all levels, depending upon the needs of the 
children in her group. 

While in the primary department, some children acquire only the minimum 
essentials, whereas others gain a much richer experience. All work, however, 
is done on the level at which the child is capable of learning. The normal child 
does not advance too rapidly and enter classes where he does not fit socially 
nor does the retarded child remain in a grade and find his new classmates much 
younger socially. The fast learner and the slow learner acquire the same ma- 
terials and habits in the primary department, but the fast-learning pupil goes 
far beyond the bare essentials and acquires a great enrichment of the materials 
taught. 

Reading is not studied as a subject by itself but is taught in connection 
with various activities and problem-solving situations where the child desires 
to gain information and understandings. Likewise number relationships will be 
taught when situations and activities arise in which a knowledge of numbers is 
necessary. The child will live every situation, and everything taught will have 
a definite meaning and use in activity. There will be no rule-learning and 
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memorization, everything learned will have a function ard purpose in some 
activity carried on by the child. 


The Detroit plan of disseminating information concerning the work 
of the public schools —The Board of Education of Detroit organized 
last year a Division of Informational Service for the purpose of 
furnishing information, both to the teaching personnel and to the 
general public, concerning the activities, services, and facilities of 
the public schools. The purposes and activities of the division are 
described as follows in a leaflet published by the Board of Education: 


Within the school system, the division’s function is threefold: (1) to compile 
data and gather information which will aid members of the staff and various 
departments to carry on specific activities; (2) to prepare for publication cer- 
tain periodical reports concerning necessary data and to centralize their dis- 
tribution to staff members; (3) to further interchanges among the specialized 
personnel by informing members regarding developments affecting the public 
schools through the dissemination of information. 

The function of the division also includes the supplying of information con- 
cerning the educational program to all groups, both lay and professional, out- 
side the school system. Informational service aims, through various means and 
devices, to make the “‘public schools more public”? by aiding the public in 
securing a more complete understanding of the schools, their functions, ac- 
complishments, and costs. 

General activities—A great deal of effort is devoted to answering inquiries 
as to the curriculum, courses of study, projects, facilities, duties of the per- 
sonnel, and the like. An average of 125 letters and questionnaires per month 
seeking detailed and technical information are referred to this division for 
reply. These inquiries, coming from all over the nation, from individuals, busi- 
ness organizations, colleges and universities, parent-teacher groups, professional 
organizations, and the like, often involve, also, the sale of courses of study and 
the furnishing of lists of school publications 

Each day, many individuals representing lay and professional organizations 
call by telephone or appear individually for interviews, seeking information 
relative to specific phases—financial, educational, or legislative. Such groups 
include the League of Women Voters, Council on Education, parent-teacher 
associations, local, state, and national teacher groups, other educational insti- 
tutions, social-service organizations, community and metropolitan newspapers, 
commercial associations, and child-study groups. 

News releases concerning the schools or the Board of Education are central- 
ized in this division. These releases are prepared for distribution to community, 
foreign, and metropolitan newspapers as well as to lay magazines, and furnish 
information regarding activities within the schools which would be of interest 
to the general public. 
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A related activity centers around the writing and editing of articles describ- 
ing specific phases of the school program for publication in educational maga- 
zines and professional journals. The writing, editing, and publishing of certain 
publications descriptive of the activities of the schools are carried on here. 

From time to time a report concerning current developments affecting the 
schools is issued to members of the Board of Education and certain members of 
the administrative staff. 

Ways and means of keeping parents more adequately informed concerning 
the program of the schools are devised in this division, and certain reports sent 
to them are reviewed here. .... 

Developmental activities ——The division co-operates, by gathering and com- 
piling data and preparing summary reports, with the professional staff and the 
various departments in initiating and promoting proposed building projects, 
school legislation, developments of certain educational policies, and teacher- 
welfare activities, and in aiding the advancement of educational projects of a 
general nature. 

Speakers’ bureau.—The division conducts a speakers’ bureau which supplies 
qualified speakers to all types of groups including clubs, churches, parent- 
teacher associations, luncheons, and the like, located in the metropolitan area. 
The professional staff of the public schools co-operates with the bureau in 
carrying on this function. The personnel of the bureau, each member of which 
is prepared to discuss some specific phase of the schools, legislative, educational, 
financial, and the like, consists of approximately seventy-five speakers selected 
from all parts of the school system. Speakers are furnished without charge, and 
may be secured by calling the Board of Education, Division of Informational 
Service, Cherry 7150. 

Auxiliary activities —In order to carry on information service, an up-to-date 
file of information concerning personnel, curricular changes, financial data, 
buildings, new projects, salary schedules, and the like is maintained. An ac- 
cumulative reference index of correspondence furnishing information is system- 
atically kept. A complete record of the addresses delivered by speakers of 
the Speakers’ Bureau is filed. Courses of study, school publications, department 
forms and bulletins, data concerning school legislation in the state as well as 
in other states and the United States Congress, are also classified for reference 
in this division. 

In addition to a director, the staff consists of three persons aided by a secre- 
tary and two stenographers. One individual devotes his time chiefly to financial 
phases, and two to writing and editorial work. 


A program for the elimination of failures in the elementary schools.— 
From K. O. Knudson, principal of the Las Vegas (Nevada) ele- 
mentary schools, we have received the following account of the 
method that he employs to reduce failure and repetition. 
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An admission class was created called I C (it might be called by any other 
name), through which every child must go before he is admitted into the regular 
first grade, called I B. By this method every child who needs a year and a half 
in the first grade (I C, I B, I A) progresses without failure, but a child who is 
average or above will be taken from the I C group and put into the I B group 
at any time of the year, thus spending only the regular two semesters in the first 
grade. 

The pupils in Groups I C, I B, and even I A might be in the same room but 
recite in different units. The child is not conscious of his classification, but the 
report to his parents carries the group designation on it. 

Children who have been placed in other grades of our system and who have 
been found unable to do the work, are immediately moved to a new grade level 
where they can have some measure of success in their work. This placement, 
however, is made only after due consideration has been given not only to mental 
ability but also to physical and social development. 

If several children of any grade are found unable to do the work, they are 
classified as a C group and are given one and a half years in that grade, the 
same as is done in the first grade. This procedure eliminates the greater percent- 
age of failures throughout our system. 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH IN NEw York CIty 
The following statement is quoted from the New York Times. 


Nearly half of the young men and women in this city are suffering from lack 
of economic opportunity, the Greater New York Fund reported ....on the 
basis of a study just completed by the Welfare Council. A sampling of 1 per 
cent of the population between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four indicated 
that about 400,000 young New Yorkers were unable to find jobs. 

“This situation challenges the resources of every agency in the community,” 
said Winthrop Rockefeller, executive vice-chairman of the fund, which will 
seek $10,000,000 next month in behalf of private social groups. 

“Experienced social workers agree that it may be only a short step from 
youthful discouragement to youthful delinquency. Yet many welfare and health 
agencies, which comprise with us the Greater New York Fund and are devoted 
to guiding the city’s youth, find their resources badly strained.” 

The sampling made by the Welfare Council was believed to be “‘a fair cross- 
section of all social, economic, racial, and cultural groups in the city and hence 
to represent conditions in all classes of the population.” The percentage of 
youth unemployment for the city as a whole was put at 47.8. 


A Note ON “THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CHECKING 
SUBTRACTION BY ADDITION” 
The February issue of the Elementary School Journal carried an 
article by Foster E. Grossnickle entitled “The Effectiveness of 
Checking Subtraction by Addition.”’ Grossnickle’s investigation was 
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also reported in Practical Values of Educational Research, Official 
Report of the American Educational Research Association, 1938. 
We have received from Howard Easley, of Duke University, the 
following critique of the article. 




































It must be confessed at the outset that the writer is not so much concerned 
here about the effectiveness of checking subtraction as with the reasons why, 
after Grossnickle’s experimental attack on the problem, the facts necessary for a 
valid conclusion are still lacking. There are a number of errors in the study 
cited, which may be listed, in reverse order of their seriousness, as (1) errors in 
statistical techniques, (2) errors in experimental procedures, and (3) errors of 
interpretation. (The last mentioned are related to the most fundamental type 
of error, namely, that of wrongly setting the problem.) 

1. For determining the reliability of the differences between the mean 
number of errors in checking and non-checking tests, the formula P.E.aig. = 





IL V PEs, + P.Ejy, was apparently used. This formula takes no account of 


the correlation between the tests. A small and, according to this formula, 
unreliable difference might be very reliable if it were found in all or in the great 
majority of the tests of individual children. While no mention is made of the 
correlation between the two tests, it is inconceivable that they should not have 
been highly correlated, that is to say, that the children who made high scores 
on the checking test also made high scores on the non-checking test. The cor- 
rect formula (the general formula, of which the one used is but a special case) 


would then be: P.E.aig. = V P.E.34,+ P.E24,— 2a P.E.y, P-E.y,- Let us 
suppose, for example, that the correlation here was .80 in each grade. Then, 
the use of the correct formula would have yielded critical ratios as follows: 





True Critical 

Critical Ratio Ratio 

Grade Reported ifr = .80 
LE USS eee Aan CR i ee eee a 2.08 4.47 
BV erecta is Sas Spin elo los aeey ta 3.65 
WP ts ten Aine asp rh aged a anion 3.14 5.06 
cet car Secorageuacscinecees aca muesea eto oes 2.83 6.02 
J / ES ee ae ee i eae ae oe 0.05 O.II 
UL Ca ene Em are eect AVES Ae eerie r.13 2.41 
Ec: Srora toca evan st ue albelacar ah du ssasdtarsn a anecaes 5.85 10.45 
PE rk hn ie hi Sine Repose 0.49 1.03 
BOA Risa ee eae RN ece ek ees 2.25 4.11 


In the original report, but one critical ratio (that for Grade IX) was large 
enough to indicate a reliable difference, and the conclusion was drawn that 
checking is valueless as a means of securing accuracy in subtraction. When the 
critical ratios are corrected with an assumed correlation of .80, five of the nine 
are large enough to indicate complete reliability, and a sixth nearly so. It is 
true that two of these favor the non-checking tests and that, but for other 
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errors which will be pointed out later, we might still suspect that checking is 
valueless. Here, merely the error in the statistical techniques is considered. 

2. For determining the effectiveness of checking, twelve weeks’ practice in 
subtraction and checking was given to a group of third-grade pupils. Yet no 
data are given on what would have happened to this group (or what did happen 
to a comparable group) without the checking practice. It is possible that the 
group reached a very high level of accuracy as a result of this practice in check- 
ing. The control-group technique is, of course, not the only procedure avail- 
able, and here the method of testing with and without checking was used. No 
attention was given, however, to the practice effect of the test. It appears that 
the same test was given without checking one week after it was given with 
checking. The rotation of groups, or its experimental equivalent, would surely 
be dictated in such a case. 

3. The most serious limitation of the study lies in its lack of appropriateness 
for solving the problem. (a) The problem seems to be (and the author’s con- 
clusions bear out this statement) whether checking is a useful device for learn- 
ing, or acquiring, accuracy. Yet the only measures of the effectiveness of 
checking are cross-sectional, or at a given level of accuracy. No indication is 
given of the effect of checking during the learning process. It is difficult to see 
how a summary of errors made during the whole twelve weeks of practice gives 
any results significant for learning, since these errors are largely errors in check- 
ing, and not in subtraction, and since no trends whatever are shown during the 
twelve weeks. (0) It is true, as shown, that checking takes time. Nevertheless, 
the significance of the time loss or saving needs careful interpretation. The 
study shows that checking is an uneconomical device to use once a pupil has 
attained a certain level of accuracy. It does not show that checking is an 
uneconomical device to use in reaching this level of accuracy. 

Beyond the scope of this study lies the possibility that, aside from securing 
accuracy, checking may be a useful device for teaching the full meaning of sub- 
traction—or the full meaning of the quantitative relations between numbers, 
of which subtraction is only one of the faces. Indeed, it may well be wondered 
whether in this study checking was taught as a process or merely required as 
a mechanical trick. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
During the week of July 18-22, 1938, a conference of administra- 
tive officers of public and private schools will be held by the De- 
partment of Education of the University of Chicago in the Club 
Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men, for the 
discussion of important problems in school organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision. The morning programs will consist of 
lectures by members of the Department of Education and visiting 
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instructors and the afternoon programs of separate round-table dis- 
cussions for superintendents and principals. Programs of the con- 
ference will be mailed to anyone applying to Professor William C. 
Reavis, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for six- 
teen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the conference, 
for which the complete program is given below, is “Critical Issues 
in Educational Administration.” 


Monday, July 18 
BEARING OF SOCIAL AND Economic CHANGE ON PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA“ ION 

“Change in Composition and Character of the School Population,’”’ John 
Dale Russell, Professor of Education; Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

“Change in Ability of Urban Units To Support Schools,’”’ Newton Edwards, 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Change in Opportunities Provided by Society for Youth after Leaving 
School,’ Paul W. Terry, Head of Department of Psychology, University of 
Alabama; Visiting Professor of Education, University of Chicago (Summer, 1938) 


Tuesday, July 19 
MAINTAINING THE PROPER BALANCE BETWEEN GENERAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
“What the Federal Government Might Do To Assist,’’ Floyd W. Reeves, 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
‘What City School Systems Might Do To Improve the Present Situation,” 
George A. Works, Professor of Education; Dean of Students and University 
Examiner, University of Chicago 
‘“‘What Separate Vocational Schools Have Contributed to the Solution of 
the Problem,” William F. Rasche, Principal, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Wednesday, July 20 
PROVIDING EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
‘Delimit Guidance and Restrict Efforts to Services That the Schools Can 
Actually Provide,” William C. Reavis, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago 
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“Guidance Functions That Can Be Performed by Teachers and Regular 
School Officers,” DeWitt S. Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

“Guidance Functions That Should Be Attempted Only by Specially Trained 
Functionaries,”’ Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Chicago 

Thursday, July 21 
DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE TYPES OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

“Improvement of Instruction in High Schools,’”’ Frank A. Jensen, Superin- 
tendent, La Salle-Peru Township High School and Junior College, La Salle, 
Illinois 

“Clinics for Pupils Deficient in Fundamental Subjects,’ William S. Gray, 
Professor of Education; Executive Secretary, Committee on the Preparation 
of Teachers, University of Chicago 

“Competent Supervisory Leadership,” E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Houston, Texas; Visiting Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago (Summer, 1938) 

Friday, July 22 
MEETING THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 
IN Crty-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

“The Nature and Significance of Political Influence in City-School Adminis- 
tration,’’ Nicholas Moseley, General Education Board, New York City 

“How To Meet the Problem of Political Interference with a Sound Public 
Relations Program,’’ Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 

“The Selection of Personnel through the Introduction of Civil-Service 
Administration as a Means of Eliminating Political Influence in the Adminis- 
tration of City Schools,’ A. R. Hatton, Professor of Political Science; Head of 
Department of Political Science, Northwestern University 


Wuo’s WHo In Tuis ISSUE 


Dovctas E. ScaTEs, director of research in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. RoscoE PULLIAM, president of the Southern Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. RoBErt C. 
WOELLNER, assistant professor of education at the University of 
Chicago. FRANCES DuRLAND, formerly extension instructor in cre- 
ative dramatics at the University of California. MABEL RUDISILL, 
associate professor of education at Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. James F. ABEL, chief of the 
Division of Comparative Education of the United States Office of 
Education. 



























FACT-FINDING AND RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 
AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


DOUGLAS E. SCATES 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


There are three aspects to the fundamental question of the place 
of research in public-school systems: (1) At what points in the con- 
duct of public education is research necessary and appropriate? (2) 
What types of fact-finding are called for at the various points? (3) 
What form of organization is best for carrying on the various fact- 
finding services? 

When these questions are considered, it will be helpful to study 
the place which industry has accorded specialized fact-finding and 
exploration. Consider first industrial research in the large. In the 
competitive struggle for attaining an advantageous efficiency, has 
private industry found that research pays its way? 

For any informed person, to raise this question is at once to 
answer it. That the great industrial concerns of the country support 
research extensively is common knowledge. The fields of transporta- 
tion and communication are outstanding in their use of research, but 
all branches of industry and commerce which are making rapid 
progress are dependent on the continuous activity of research agen- 
cies. When a person seriously considers the matter, he quickly be- 
comes conscious of the difficulty of comprehending the large place 
which research occupies in our national life. 

A careful analysis of the facts leaves no room for question that 
research is regarded as a profitable function by aggressive American 
industry. The first inference for education may be drawn by ob- 


t Some basis for an idea of the extent of industrial research may be obtained from an 
inspection of the list of industrial research laboratories in this country. For example, 
see: (a) Clarence J. West and Callie Hull (compilers), Industrial Research Laboratories 
of the United States. Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 91. Washington: 
Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences, 1933 (fifth edition); (b) Recent 
Economic Changes in the United States, I, 106-11. Report of the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1929. 
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serving that, if research is an indispensable function in competitive 
economic enterprise, where efficiency is the watchword, there should 
be no question about the appropriateness of devoting a portion of 
educational expenditures to research. In fact, it may be proper to 
raise the counter-question: Are school boards and school adminis- 
trators properly discharging their responsibility for the wise and 
efficient expenditure of public funds when very little is spent on 
research in public schools? If industry has found it necessary to 
expend significant sums for increasing the serviceability of its prod- 
uct, for increasing the efficiency of its processes, and for improving 
its operating organization, is public education not likely to be put 
on the defensive for having spent so little in the improvement of its 
functions? 

One may answer that administrators are constantly striving to 
improve education, that supervisors are working to improve in- 
struction, and that teachers are securing more training in order to 
improve their work. These strivings, of course, represent a significant 
force in the progress of American education. Capable administrators 
in industry do not, however, supplant research; they demand it. 
Technically trained workers do not disdain carefully gathered facts 
concerning their work; they depend on them. Research service is not 
competitive with regular processes; it is a supplementary service 
designed to provide line workers with assistance in studying im- 
portant problems which, because of their regular duties, they do not 
have time to attack. 


POINTS AT WHICH FACT-FINDING IS NEEDED IN INDUSTRY 


The need for research in education becomes more convincing when 
detailed examination is made of the points at which this service is 
important. With regard to the first of the three questions which were 
stated at the outset, practices in industry may be examined as a basis 
for drawing conclusions in the field of education. No distinction will 
immediately be made between routine fact-finding and the more 
complex activities which may be regarded as true research. If con- 
sideration is first given to the entire range of fact-finding services, 
whether routine or investigative, a better picture can be derived of 
the extent to which a producing enterprise depends on facts, and a 
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better perspective can be obtained for the strictly research ac- 
tivities. 

In the productive phases of industry, it is noted that raw materials 
received are checked for quantity and are frequently tested to see 
that they fulfil specifications. In addition to such routine operations, 
raw materials are studied to see that they are well adapted to their 
purpose. Should new specifications and standards be established? 
Would other materials serve better? 

Machinery and the other tools which industry employs for work 
on raw materials are subjected to frequent checking with gauges to 
see that they are within allowable limits of error, and the gauges are 
themselves checked against master gauges. The design of tools is 
constantly being studied in efforts to make them more efficient and 
less subject to human error. 

Industry also gives much attention to processes. Studies are made 
periodically to describe what is taking place in the plant. Compara- 
tive studies check procedures against those in other enterprises and 
against past performance. Analytical studies are made to locate and 
describe difficulties, to pick out causes, to ascertain sources of waste 
and delay, etc. Exploratory studies are carried on to see whether 
there are better ways of doing the job and to ascertain what varia- 
tions should be made in the process according to variations in the 
raw material received. Research attention is also given to the dis- 
covery of new basic principles which may change entirely the process 
of manufacturing being used. 

As processes are applied to raw materials, numerous checks are 
made on the developing product. Inspections, tests, and other forms 
of control are imposed at various stages. The number of items pro- 
duced or in process in each department is ascertained and reported. 
Research establishes mechanical and chemical standards for the 
products and determines limits of tolerance. Exploratory studies 
seek to discover new products that a company might make. 

Scientific attention must also be given to marketing. Sales are 
studied, underlying factors are analyzed, and competitive practices 
and relative success are studied. A recent development in sales pro- 
motion, known as market analysis, studies the present market and 
explores possibilities of new markets. Buying habits of people, their 
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preferences, their wants and desires are studied in detail. In the light 
of information revealed by such studies, the product is continually 
adapted to its market. 

In addition to studies of production and marketing, industry con- 
stantly studies auxiliary phases of its work. For example, in the field 
of personnel, research is carried on to find out what kinds of persons 
are most satisfactory for the jobs to be done and what are the best 
methods of selecting those persons and rating them for retention and 
promotion. The general economic situation also is made the subject 
of study by large concerns as a basis for orienting and controlling 
both production and marketing. 

In short, it is normal for industry to make special study of its raw 
materials and supplies, its tools, its processes of production, its 
product, its market, its personnel, its finances, and its relation to the 
general economic situation. Extended illustrations of all these ac- 
tivities can readily be found, showing that definite, quantitative 
information is called for, as a basis for control of operations, from the 
beginning of industrial activity to the end, with exploratory and 
experimental work at many points along the line. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FACT-FINDING IN EDUCATION 


Attention may now be turned to the activities of public education 
to see whether like information is needed at comparable points. In 
the case of the raw material, namely, the children, there is, as in 
industry, accounting for the quantity received. More important, 
however, is the analysis of the quality. The schools cannot choose 
their children, and, except in extreme cases, they cannot set up 
specifications determining who may attend. Public education is thus 
more handicapped than is industry in supplying a product that is 
always up to certain standards. Schools can, however, study the 
children received and ascertain the pupils who are ready for normal 
first-grade work, who should receive special treatment in the first 
grade, and who should receive special care and a special curriculum 
all through their school careers. Thus psychological examining and 
visiting-teacher work parallel what industry does when it tests its 
raw materials. 

The tools of education are chiefly the school equipment and in- 
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structional materials—textbooks, workbooks, and other educational 
supplies. These must be selected with care and must be subjected to 
continual study to assure that they are adapted to current needs. 
The suitability of materials used for instruction is basically depend- 
ent on judgment, but such judgments are improved when supported 
by the many facts which careful analyses and systematic compari- 
sons can adduce. Educators do not have gauges as refined as those 
used by industry in testing tools, but there is as great a need for 
exercising constant watchfulness by whatever technique is available: 
Educators cannot afford to let the matter go by default because their 
task is more difficult. 

Carrying on the analogy, education is in need of constant study of 
its processes. These constitute the heart of educational work in the 
same way that manufacturing processes are vital in industrial pro- 
duction. Instructional activities must be adapted to the varying na- 
ture of the raw materials and to the changing needs of society. 
Education should not only make descriptive studies but should also 
undertake large experiments to explore untried possibilities. Here, 
perhaps more than at any other point, it is imperative that education 
provide for bold experiments in discovering and evaluating new 
processes. 

Industry checks its product at strategic stages. The parallel in 
education is achievement testing at reasonably frequent intervals. 
Testing of some kind is probably carried on by every teacher in every 
classroom, but a certain amount of standardized testing is also ap- 
propriate. It is desirable to compare certain phases of the product 
with external standards, such as test norms that are well established. 
Having an extremely complex product to develop, schools should 
have a large variety of checks. One problem for school research is to 
develop better means of evaluating the many different phases of 
their product. 

The industrial analogy does not cease with production. There are 
various phases of marketing that are equally important for educa- 
tion. It may not be proper for education to follow industry in its 
methods of sales promotion, but education can and should follow 
industry in cultivating general good will and in adapting its product 
to the market. As industry has turned its eyes outward and has 
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studied the ways in which its product does or does not fit needs, so 
education can profitably give a large amount of attention to the 
needs and the wishes of the society which it serves. Universities have 
made job analyses; vocational counselors study current vocational 
needs; and curriculum-makers give some attention to current adult 
life. In general, however, market analysis by public schools is an 
unexplored and an unrecognized field for study. Yet the questions 
to be answered in this area are fundamental in the orientation of 
public education. 

The auxiliary phases of education present the same problems as 
those found in industry. In the field of personnel there are problems 
of selection, placement, development, stimulation, etc. It is prob- 
able that personnel problems in education are more important than 
they are in industry, because the product in education normally de- 
pends on the teacher to a larger extent than a manufactured com- 
modity depends on the operator. Many of the processes in manu- 
facturing are automatic or semiautomatic and do not vary markedly 
with the mood and psychology of the operator; in the case of educa- 
tion the personality and the mood of the teacher are vital. Further, 
teachers, being professional workers, are given a reasonable latitude 
of discretion and are not under immediate supervision and control. 
Finally, it is not so readily possible to observe small variations in the 
product of teachers’ activities as it is in manufactured articles. For 
these and perhaps other reasons the personnel factor is more im- 
portant in education than it is in industry. Problems in this field 
should accordingly receive a large amount of continued study. 

Lastly, schools must be as much concerned as is industry about 
the general economic situation. Public schools donot have to sell 
their product, but, contrariwise, they cannot increase their income 
by increasing their efforts. Neither is it possible for them to reduce 
their production load when the economic situation is unfavorable, 
and they are therefore forced to continue ‘“‘at a loss.’”’ The schools 
are under the need of studying the regularity of their income and 
taking steps in the direction of stabilizing it so as to assure a working 
revenue commensurate with their task. 

From such a survey of the large phases of education, it becomes 
apparent that in education there are the same opportunities and the 
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same needs for systematic fact-finding and specialized study as there 
are in industry. Both enterprises must give attention to the ma- 
terials on which they work, to their equipment for work, to their 
methods and processes of work, to their organization for work, and 
to the relation of their efforts to the rest of the world. 


TYPES OF FACT-FINDING SERVICE 


Having traced through the points at which factual knowledge is 
essential, in both industry and public education, the kinds of infor- 
mation which are called for may be considered and attempts made to 
classify them. Such an analysis will provide an answer to the second 
question raised at the outset. 

It appears that the processes of ascertaining, analyzing, and re- 
porting facts of various kinds may be grouped under six heads. 

1. Accounting.—Accounting is the simplest and most routine of 
the six types of work. It embraces a systematic recording in appro- 
priate categories and a periodic summarization. In industry there is 
accounting for stock, for items produced, for sales, for money, for 
time spent, etc. In public schools the needed accounting is of the 
same type and is concerned with pupils, teachers, time, money, sup- 
plies, and equipment. This level of fact-finding is clearly outside the 
field of research, but it is of large importance and must be properly 
provided for. 

2. Checking.—In industry, routine inspections, checks, and tests 
are made for the purpose of controlling the product or the operations 
and keeping them within specified limits of variation. This type of 
activity is essentially a matter of applying routine tests over and 
over to the same kind of thing. Checking detects unsatisfactory con- 
ditions before it is too late, that is, before additional money has been 
wasted or before a substandard product has been placed on the 
market. In education the checking process is represented by achieve- 
ment and personality testing. In addition to the informal checks 
regularly made by teachers, it is desirable to make comparisons with 
accomplishments elsewhere, by means of standardized tests system- 
atically administered. 

3. Reporting —Accounting and checking should result in reports 
to administrative officers. Where these reports are complex and re- 
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quire the exercise of technical judgment in adapting gathered facts 
to a purpose, as in selecting, collating, and perhaps interpreting 
them, it seems appropriate to recognize a separate level of service. 
In education many reporting services are required, for internal ad- 
ministration and for external groups. Detailed financial analyses 
may be made; annual reports on various phases of school work are 
made to the state department; the federal government requests 
biennial reports; and the National Education Association asks for 
co-operation in survey studies. There is also the superintendent’s 
annual report to the community. This third class of work varies 
widely in the degree to which it is routine; it is not ordinarily to be 
regarded as research, though under some circumstances it might 
become such. 

4. Investigative studies.—Investigative studies are service studies 
typically made by a department which devotes its time to special 
fact-finding work. For example, the administration may feel that 
there is a weakness at some point in the operations of the plant and 
may assign a specialist or a department of specialists to locate the 
trouble, describe it, analyze it, and suggest improvements. Admin- 
istrators and supervisors, of course, adjust many problems in the 
normal routine of their work, but a problem requiring the gathering 
of technical data becomes the responsibility of the research staff. 
Investigative studies are of large importance in maintaining or im- 
proving efficiency and morale in any organization. Their field is the 
entire program of operations. They vary greatly in complexity, but 
they are not routine and may ordinarily be classed as research. 

5. Exploratory studies—Exploratory studies are charged with the 
responsibility of discovery. They are concerned with the possibilities 
of doing something better or of doing the same thing in a better 
way. They seek new materials, new methods, new products, and 
new markets for products. They are experimental, inventive, crea- 
tive. In any organization which seeks to achieve the maximum of its 
potential service, such studies are vital, for they develop new in- 
sights and offer the means of continual adaptation to changing con- 
ditions. They are an important type of research. 

6. Basic research studies.—These studies comprise the field of pure 
research. They are made in part by national research agencies, in 
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part by university departments, but also by each large organization. 
They are naturally exploratory and experimental, but they deal with 
the more fundamental and the less immediate aspects of problems. 
They result not only in a new method of doing things but in a new 
generalization which may become the basis of a large number of new 
ways of doing things. The findings represent something of a con- 
tribution to science at large as well as to the industry which sponsors 
the research. 
PROVISION FOR FACT-FINDING 

Attention is now turned to the third question raised at the opening 
of the discussion. 

The first three types of fact-finding which were named—account- 
ing, checking, and reporting—are either routine or periodical. The 
principal question for any school system is whether the various needs 
of the organization, as outlined in the first part of this article, have 
been carefully considered and provided for. Financial accounting, 
checking, and reporting are usually prescribed by law. Accounting, 
checking, and reporting on pupil attendance are likewise prescribed, 
but the appropriate measurement of pupils is optional and may not 
be adequately provided for. The accounting for teachers, the dis- 
tribution of their time, the accounting for equipment, the testing of 
commodities purchased, the proper summarization of the various 
facts that accumulate, and the preparation of significant reports— 
these functions may not have received definite consideration. 

It is in the other three types of fact-finding, however, that chief 
interest centers, namely, the investigative, the exploratory, and the 
basic research studies, which were designated as research. The 
earlier sections of this article have called attention to the importance 
of these activities in both industry and education. There are some 
persons, however, who would question the appropriateness of these 
functions for public education. They would agree that the routine 
accounting should be performed but would fail to provide for the 
larger studies that contribute to the orientation of the whole educa- 
tional program. These latter studies are too expensive, they might 
say, or the settlement of such problems should be left to universities. 

The answer to such a position is found in the first part of this 
article. Research is accorded abundant support by progressive in- 
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dustries. It is regarded as essential to a high degree of efficiency. 
Research flourishes where competition is at its highest, where every 
dollar of expenditure is scrutinized to see that it is giving returns. 
Research is wanting only in institutions not in a highly competitive 
field—institutions which do not have to improve. They may be 
doing the same thing, in about the same way, as they did thirty 
years ago, not keeping pace with the vast changes that have been 
taking place around them. Research is associated with progress, 
with adaptations, with leadership. 

With regard to the notion that research should be left to univer- 
sities, industrial experience may again be drawn on for important 
conclusions. Has industry left research to the universities? Are 
there not more university laboratories of physics and chemistry than 
there are university schools of education? Are there not many more 
years of scholarship and tradition behind research in the physical 
sciences than behind research in education? Will not the findings of 
university laboratories transfer more readily to the laboratories of 
industry than the findings of university experimenters in education 
will transfer to field conditions in education? Yet industry has built 
vast research laboratories of its own. Public schools, like industry, 
will continue to utilize whatever research the universities make avail- 
able, but universities have their own interests and programs and 
cannot assume responsibilities for the continuous research needs of 
public-school systems. Public education is under the same obliga- 
tions as is industry to provide for its own research, if it would proper- 
ly serve the present-day civilization. ‘If the schools are to improve 
their products—boys and girls—they must carry on....a con- 
tinuous program of research. Each city school system needs to do 
this not only because of its general obligation to society but also 
because each school system is individual and requires adaptations 
from the general principles of school procedure.’ 

One further principle may be drawn from industry: research is 
not a single, unitary service but is differentiated as to kinds and as 
to fields of application. Accordingly, industrial concerns of any size 


* Survey Report of the Cincinnati Public Schools, Made by the United States Office of 
Education, p. 344. Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, Report No. 64. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, 1935. 
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are likely to maintain not one research staff, but a number of them, 
each being located within the department which will immediately 
utilize its findings. 

To take a local illustration, in Cincinnati the Procter and Gamble 
Company maintains a research staff of about a hundred chemists for 
its production work, but it does not stop with chemical research. It 
has four research organizations dealing with personnel problems— 
the selection and promotion of laborers and junior executives, the 
selection of sales personnel, the study of labor conditions throughout 
the country, and the study of fatigue in workers. There are three 
other research organizations, dealing, respectively, with market re- 
search, packaging research, and economic research. In this company 
the research function is divided among eight different departments. 

In General Motors Corporation research is even more widely 
dispersed. In addition to the eleven-story research laboratory in 
Detroit, each manufacturing organization, such as Chevrolet, Pon- 
tiac, and Buick, carries on its own research activities in its own re- 
search laboratories. Further, each of the subsidiary organizations 
that manufacture parts, such as the Fisher Body Corporation or 
the Delco-Remy Division, maintains its research laboratories. 
General Motors also branches out into all the other fields of research, 
having, for example, a particularly well-known Customer Research 
Department. 

The research programs of the General Electric Company, the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, the E. I. du Pont de Nemours ‘and Com- 
pany, and other large corporations also involve many different fields 
of research, with a separate research organization for each different 
field. 

Before accepting the inference for education, one might be 
tempted to say that a public-school system is not so complex as an 
industrial enterprise. One should not be led astray by such a 
thought. There is probably no undertaking more complex than pub- 
lic education. It deals with no carefully selected raw materials, no 
routine use of tools, no narrow field of concern, no standardized final 
product. It has all the different phases that a large industry has, and 


t Arthur Pound, The Turning Wheel (especially chap. xix, “Research: The March of 
the Open Mind’’). Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1934. 
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it needs the same type of factual information, at the same points, 
that industry does. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that research in public education 
should be greatly expanded. As gauged by the standards of indus- 
try, a single research bureau in a large public-school system marks 
an embryonic stage of development. Investigative, exploratory, and 
basic research studies in such divergent fields as teacher personnel, 
housing, supplies, pupil measurement, methods of instruction, cur- 
riculum, finance, and general administration, cannot be carried on 
to advantage by as »gle research organization.’ 

If research provi. » -s which would be proper for a large school 
system cannot at once be established, the adequate provision of 
personnel and funds for conducting needed studies in the various 
phases of public’ education can be accepted as a goal and some steps 
in that direction can be taken immediately. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that whatever is done at this time to expand the 
services of a single research bureau is not to be regarded as meeting 
the ultimate needs; the schools should move as rapidly as possible 
toward the placing of research service in each of the major areas of 


public education. Until that has been done, workers in public educa- 
tion cannot make the claim that they are as efficient in their produc- 
tive activities as is industry nor that they are seriously trying to be. 


t Schiller Scroggs, after an exhaustive analysis, comes to the same conclusion with 
reference to administrative research bureaus for universities. He states: “It is 
unlikely that the range and variety of information that is needed in the administration 
of higher education is efficiently manageable within the scope of a single phase.” 
—Systematic Fact-finding and Research in the Administration of Higher Education,” 
p. 52. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Yale University, 1935. 





WHAT SORT OF PERSON SHOULD A 
BEGINNING TEACHER BE? 


ROSCOE PULLIAM 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


The first thing that is necessary in all good teaching is to decide, 
as nearly as possible, exactly what the teacher is trying to get the 
student to do or to be. Much confusion and difference of opinion in 
education grow out of the fact that legitimate aims for education 
may be stated in many different terms. 

For example, such immediate aims as the knowledge of the mul- 
tiplication tables, the ability to spell the two thousand words most 
commonly used, or the ability to read a newspaper are clearly 
legitimate and desirable outcomes of learning. At the other extreme 
on a scale ranging from concreteness to generality and from specific 
detail to broad principle, general approval is given to such aims as 
satisfactory enjoyment of leisure time, good health, good citizen- 
ship, and happy personal relationships. Hence, any statement of ob- 
jectives for education is likely to cover only that part of the picture 
clearly observable from the point of view that the observer happens 
to assume. 

In the following paragraphs an effort is made to state concretely, 
from a certain point of view, some of the long-range, general objec- 
tives that should be sought in the education of teachers. The objec- 
tives are stated in the form of test questions. The favorable answer 
to each question is presumed to be “yes.”’ 

It will be noted that the questions do not deal primarily with 
character, personality, and teaching technique—factors that, while 
very important, are relatively common among young people who 
have been trained to teach. The questions deal rather with matters 
of general education; with the fundamental facts about the world in 
which we live; and with the basic skills, habits, and attitudes that 
are necessary for intelligent citizenship and satisfactory adjustment 
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to our complicated modern civilization. While there is room for im- 
provement in the matter of technical training, it has been the writ- 
er’s experience that by far the most serious weaknesses of the average 
teacher are weaknesses in fundamental education. 

If there is anyone who doubts the necessity for including such 
items as a reasonable facility in silent reading, the ability to spell 
or to write a paragraph without making an unreasonable number of 
errors in punctuation and grammar, because it may be assumed that 
all teachers can do these fundamental things, most assuredly that 
person has never read stacks of applications for positions nor taught 
in a summer school for teachers. 

The list of questions to be asked about the prospective teacher 
follows. 

A. Does the prospective teacher know how to work? 
1. Does he have enough self-control to hold himself to his work in spite of 
social distractions? 

. Is he regular and punctual in his attendance at his work? 

. Does he have independent initiative that leads him to do some work 
beyond what is required of him for credit or for pay? 

. Does he know how to go about getting information about a problem of 
teaching technique, or in the subject he teaches by using: 

a) The library card index? 
b) Bibliographies in textbooks? 
c) Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, International Index to Peri- 
odicals, and Education Index? 
d) Other tools suitable to his field? 
B. Has he mastered the fundamental tools of education? 

1. Is his reading ability better than the upper quartile for Grade VIII on 
a good standardized silent-reading test? 

. Can he speak clearly and effectively and with a degree of correctness that 
would be acceptable among well-educated people? 

. When he writes, does he habitually use complete sentences, divide his 
material into paragraphs, punctuate correctly, and avoid the most ob- 
vious faults in diction? 

. Can he spell? 

. Can he make a score equal to the eighth-grade upper quartile in a good 
standardized arithmetic test in both computation and reasoning? 

. Does he possess the common fund of literary, historical, and geographical 
knowledge necessary to intelligent understanding of what he reads and 
hears? 
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C. Does he have scholarship in his own field‘ and in related fields fundamental 
to his own? 
1. Does he know the names and the general character of the outstanding 
periodicals that cover his field? 

. Given access to a library, a shop, or a laboratory, can he produce, within 
a reasonable length of time and without help, a respectable analysis and 
a tentative solution of a small problem in his field? 

. Does he understand how his field of study is related to other subjects and 
to the whole body of human knowledge? In other words, has he avoided 
the loss of perspective that sometimes comes from overspecialization? 

. Does he appear to have the personal qualities necessary to success in teach- 
ing? 
1. Something above average intelligence? 
2. Common sense enough not to be considered irresponsible, erratic, or 
queer by his associates or teachers? 

. A fair degree of facility in speech? 

. The capacity for making young people respect him without disliking him? 

. The capacity to comprehend the difficulties of his pupils and resource- 
fulness in planning learning activities for them? 

. Good health, mental and physical? 

(An individual who lacks some personal qualities that are obviously nec- 

essary in teaching should be frankly discouraged from taking training for 

teaching.) 
. Does he have scholarly interests? 
1. Does he respect learning and despise quackery? 
2. Has he formed substantial general reading habits? 

a) Does he know and regularly read some of the good magazines (Har- 
per’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Magazine, Nation, New 
Republic, and Yale Review)? 

b) Does he occasionally read a worth-while current book? 

3. Does he show a decided tendency to continue learning after he leaves 
school? 
. Does he have a sense of social responsibility? 
1. Is he interested enough in local, state, and national politics to be an 
informed voter? 

. Does he have enough regard for the welfare of all people to be interested 

in immediate social problems that involve the general welfare? 
3. Will he do voluntary work for, or contribute money to, genuine social- 
welfare causes in which he is interested? 
. Does he have an open mind? 
1. Does he suspect and oppose all efforts and proposals to restrict the free- 


The special field of the elementary teacher is elementary education. In the high 
school it may be any special subject plus secondary education. 
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dom of thought and of speech of any person, however wrong the person 
may appear to be? 

. Will he willingly and sincerely submit his dearest wishes and his most 
cherished beliefs to critical question and examination? 

. Is he ready to accept new facts that appear to be relevant to a problem 
in which he is interested, regardless of how much they disturb his previ- 
ous beliefs? 


If these questions do concern some of the fundamentally im- 
portant qualities and abilities that a teacher should have, then it 
follows that the school which undertakes to educate teachers ought 
to set about the task of developing those qualities and abilities, with 
a minimum waste of effort on other matters that are not obviously 
involved. That part of the teachers’-college curriculum devoted to 
general rather than professional education might well be measured 
by some such standards as these, both in what it includes and in 
what it does not include. 

It is possible that in their recent efforts to conform to the stand- 
ards set by the accrediting associations of the liberal-arts colleges, 
the teachers’ colleges may now actually be farther away from doing 
their work directly and sensibly than they were a generation ago. 





THE AUTHORITY TO ISSUE TEACHERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


The number of officials authorized to issue teachers’ certificates 
has gradually diminished as education has progressed in the United 
States. The concentration of authority moved, in general, from nu- 
merous local officials of towns to county superintendents and then 
to the state departments of education. The centralization of au- 
thority is shown in this report by (1) the results of a recent investiga- 
tion by the writer of the state organizations which issue teachers’ 
certificates and a comparison of these results with previous investi- 
gations and (2) several summary statements apparently character- 
istic of the development in all the states, which were gleaned from 
a review of studies of the history of certification in several states. 


CURRENT PRACTICES OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH ISSUE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The study of the present practices of state organizations which 
issue teachers’ certificates was made by addressing a letter of inquiry 
to the proper authority in each state. Replies were received from all 
forty-eight states. 

Table 1 shows the state organizations which were issuing teachers’ 
certificates at the time this study was made (1937). An exact tabula- 
tion of the various organizations used by the states is difficult be- 
cause of slight variations in the procedures among states which fol- 
low, in general, the same organization of certification. Some of the 
classifications used in Table 1 are similar to those used by Cook.’ 
These were used in order that the findings of this study might be 
compared with the earlier studies made by that author. Expla- 
nations of the classifications used in Table 1 follow: (1) state or- 

t Katherine M. Cook, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ Certificates, 
p. 5. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 19, 1927. 
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TABLE 1 


TYPES OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS ISSUING TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATES IN 1937 
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ganization, in which all certificates are issued by state authorities 
and the state retains control over the whole matter of teacher cer- 
tification; (2) state-controlled organization, in which state and coun- 
ty authorities may issue certificates but the authority governing the 
issue (including giving questions and examining papers) is retained 
by the state officials; (3) semi-state organization, in which the state 
exercises some authority but not complete control (the state de- 
partment makes the regulations and sets the questions for examina- 
tion, but county authorities examine the papers and issue certifi- 
cates); (4) state and county organization, in which both state and 
county authorities issue some certificates and govern all or important 
regulations, formulating questions, for example, under which cer- 
tificates are granted; (5) state and local organization, as in Massa- 
chusetts, in which full power of certification is given to the township 
school committees, the state department issuing certificates limited 
in number and type; (6) state, county, and teachers’ college organiza- 
tion, in which all three—the state, county, and teachers’ college au- 
thorities—issue certificates; (7) state and teachers’ college organiza- 
tion, in which both state and teachers’ college authorities issue cer- 
tificates. 

Thirty-six states now use the state organization for granting 
teachers’ certificates. Illinois is the only state which is classified, at 
present, under the state-controlled organization. In Illinois, except 
in Cook County and the city of Chicago, the applicant must submit 
a transcript of his college credits to the Illinois State Examining 
Board for Teachers’ Certificates on the institutional credit blank 
supplied by that office. After the transcript is approved, he must 
make application for a certificate through his county superintendent 
of schools. The county superintendent then requests the State Ex- 
amining Board to issue the certificate, which is sent directly to the 
county superintendent. The following section of the law allows the 
separate organization which issues certificates in the county of Cook 
and the city of Chicago: 

No one shall be authorized or employed to teach in the common schools of 
the state or shall receive for teaching any part of any public-school fund who is 
not of good character, at least eighteen years of age, and who does not, at any 
time he enters upon his duties, hold a certificate of qualification covering the 
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period of his employment and granted by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, by the state examining board, and a county superintendent as hereinafter 
provided, or, by the board of education of a city having a population exceeding 
200,000 inhabitants: Provided, however, that the provisions of this act relating 
to limited state certificates shall not apply to counties having a population ex- 
ceeding 500,000 inhabitants.! 


PAST AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
ISSUING TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The states have, from time to time, changed their administrative 
organizations which issue teachers’ certificates. Table 2 shows the 
number of states with the several types of organizations in effect in 
1898, 1903, I9II, 1921, 1926, and 1937. The data contained in this 
table prior to 1937 are according to Cook. Mrs. Cook’s study of 1926 
included Georgia and Washington among the states having the 
state-wide organization, but Table 1 gives these two states different 
classifications. Either these states have changed their organizations 
since 1926, or there is a difference in the interpretation of the infor- 
mation supplied by these states. Mrs. Cook used five classifications, 
whereas the writer used seven. Therefore, the number of states with 
the state-wide plan remains the same in 1937 as in 1926, since Ohio 
and Oklahoma have changed to this plan. 

The data in Table 2 show the concentration of authority to issue 
teachers’ certificates. All the states have organizations which show 
some degree of centralization of authority. The most centralized 
control of certification is the state organization, which steadily in- 
creased in popularity across the years to 1926. 

The history of the changes in the organizations used in the states 
discloses the evolution toward centralized authority. A review of the 
history of teachers’ certification in a few states presents facts typical 
of the changes in authority which occurred throughout the United 
States. The following quotations illustrate this point. 

From the earliest Colonial times it has been customary to examine the pro- 
spective school teacher in order to determine whether or not she possessed the 
requisite moral and scholastic qualifications. For many years the examination 
and certification of teachers was strictly a lay function 


* The School Law of Illinois, p. 171. Prepared by G. A. Reynolds. Circular No. 284. 
Springfield, Illinois: John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1935. 
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For thirty years, or from 1837 to 1867, the certification of teachers in Michi- 
gan rested largely in the hands of the local township school inspectors. 


For fifteen years following the first act providing for the certification of 
teachers, all authority was vested in county agencies 

Each county agency was an entity to himself, preparing his own questions 
for the examination of teachers.? 


TABLE 2 


TYPES OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS ISSUING TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 
AT SEVERAL PERIODS BETWEEN 1808 AND 1937 
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¢ Two states under this organization are differently classified in 1937. 
§ No data. 
|| Includes Georgia, which in 1926 was classified under the state organization. 


‘4 Organizations which have been added in the 1937 study and therefore have changed the classifications 
of five states. " 


** Includes Idaho and Missouri, which in 1926 were classified under the state-controlled organization, 


tt The following three states were differently classified in the 1926 study: Colorado, state-controlled 
organization; Kansas, semi-state organization; and Washington, state organization. 


The steps in the evolution of the certification of teachers are 
shown in the summary made by Hutchison: 


(1) Furnishing uniform examination questions by the state, the papers, how- 
ever, being graded by the school examiners in the various counties; (2) per- 
mitting examination papers written in one county to be forwarded to another 
county for grading; (3) forwarding examination papers to the state superin- 


t Llewellyn George Hutchison, ‘“‘The History of the Certification of Teachers 
in Michigan,” pp. 1, 5. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1922. 

2 Lewis Daniel Hansbrough, ‘“‘The History of the Certification of Teachers in Arkan- 
sas,” p. 100. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1933. 
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tendent for indorsement thus giving the resulting certificates wider validity; 
(4) general intercounty recognition of teachers’ certificates; (5) the increasing 
importance of a co-ordinate system of state certification and the issuing of cer- 
tificates of wider validity; (6) the recognition of normal-school and university 
diplomas and certificates; and (7) the growing force of a professionally trained 
body of teachers possessing higher grades of certificates of wider validity. 


Placing the responsibility for issuing teachers’ certificates in the 
hands of the state board of education reflects the present level of 
development in the concentration of this type of authority: 


A more curtailing act could not have been passed than the one of 1931, 
abolishing the eighty-three certificating agencies and placing all certificating 
authority in the hands of the state board of education.? 


EFFECTS ON THE TEACHING PROFESSION OF CENTRALIZATION 
OF AUTHORITY TO ISSUE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The centralization of authority to issue teachers’ certificates is 
associated with the growth and the importance which the profession 
of teaching has attained in the United States. Some of the aspects 
of this association clearly indicate the result of the concentration of 
authority on the growth of the profession. In others the relation of 
cause and effect are difficult to determine. The following aspects of 
the association of the concentration of authority and the advance- 
ment of the profession will be discussed: (1) the transfer of authority 
to issue teachers’ certificates from laymen to professionally trained 
officials, (2) the change from the use of examinations to the ac- 
ceptance of proper credentials as the basis on which to issue teach- 
ers’ certificates, (3) the extending of the length of time during which 
teachers’ certificates are valid, (4) the advancement and the unifica- 
tion of requirements for obtaining teachers’ certificates. 

1. The transfer of authority to issue teachers’ certificates from laymen 
to professionally trained officials —Frequently the stimulation for con- 
centrating the authority of teacher certification came from teachers 
who desired a higher grade of certificate than was issued by local 
authorities and who hoped for a professional evaluation of teachers 
seeking a position. The local authorities were laymen or small sala- 
ried officials having interests in fields other than education, and in 


* Llewellyn George Hutchison, of. cit., p. 34. 
? Lewis Daniel Hansbrough, of. cit., p. 101. 
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many instances they were politicians who permitted party affilia- 
tions to influence their judgments of candidates for certificates. 

The standards employed by more seriously minded authorities 
for evaluating the preparation of teachers varied. However, as the 
authority to certificate was transferred from local officials to au- 
thorities having jurisdiction over more extensive geographical areas, 
it became evident that there was an increased tendency to approve 
the better-prepared persons. As time went on, the state-wide or- 
ganization gave such significance to the responsibilities of teachers’ 
certification that this function required professionally trained per- 
sons. Although some of these offices are filled, at present, by political 
appointees, the position is of sufficient importance to be attractive 
to professionally trained persons. On a long-term basis the interest 
manifested by educators will determine the types of persons who are 
selected for these positions. 

2. The change from the use of examinations to the acceptance of 
proper credentials as the basis on which to issue teachers’ certificates.— 
The basis for evaluating a teacher’s ability was, first, personal inter- 
view or personal acquaintance; second, the results from oral and 
written examinations composed by local and later by state authori- 
ties; and, finally, the character of credentials. The authorization of 
colleges and normal schools to issue certificates reflected the respect 
paid to such institutions and brought about the acceptance of cre- 
dentials for their graduates. Whether local authorities would have 
come to accept credentials had there been a sufficiently large number 
of college graduates desiring teaching positions at the time when local 
officials were in charge of certification can merely be conjectured. 
The only certain fact is that the change in the basis of evaluating 
candidates desiring certificates evolved with the years as did the 
centralization of authority. 

3. The extending of the length of time during which teachers’ cer- 
tificates are valid.—The certificates issued by local authorities were 
usually issued for no longer than one year. The long-term certificate 
was instituted by officials whose jurisdiction extended over larger 
geographical areas. No local official would have assumed such re- 
sponsibility. To what extent the practice of issuing life-certificates 
is an indication of professional advancement is a debatable subject. 
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The authority to issue life-certificates and the acceptance of creden- 
tials rather than the use of examinations have become increasingly 
popular in recent years. 

4. The advancement and the unification of requirements for obtaining 
teachers’ certificates—The state requirements for obtaining teachers’ 
certificates have gradually increased with time. Many of the earlier 
requirements were no more specifically stated than that the candi- 
uate must possess “education and a good moral character.”’ The 
interpretation of what these items meant was left to a large number 
of public and semipublic local authorities. The changes which have 
taken place in the requirements may be accounted for in part by 
public enlightenment and in part by the transfer of certificating au- 
thority from laymen to officials possessing professional training. 

A review of requirements for obtaining teachers’ certificates in the 
various states’ discloses, as yet, no definite uniformity of require- 
ments. However, there is probably greater uniformity than there 
was when local authorities examined candidates. During each of the 
past several years the writer has summarized the statements of 
state requirements and, in so doing, has observed an increasing uni- 
formity among the states. There must, however, be much more 
similarity in the statements of requirements before it can be said 
that the authorities of the several states are approaching a common 
understanding of the training which should be possessed by candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates. The difference in the statements of 
requirements issued by the states is frequently a variation in nomen- 
clature rather than a real difference in the fundamental preparation 
required of applicants for certification. 

The requirements for obtaining teachers’ certificates are sufficient- 
ly high at present to discourage the practice of filling a teaching posi- 
tion while preparing for entrance into some other profession. In the 
past, teaching was used as a kind of interim vocation, but today 
young people must enter this vocational pursuit with seriousness of 
purpose because the training required for a teaching certificate in- 
cludes both academic and professional preparation. 


* Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Teaching Certificaies. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 (revised). 





THE CHILD AND DRAMATICS 


FRANCES DURLAND 
Berkeley, California 


The dramatic instinct is a creative instinct, which releases the 
imagination into new worlds. Creative dramatics, therefore, is one 
of the most potent forces in education for the child, and story- 
playing is the most elementary form of creative dramatics. Its ef- 
ficacy lies not alone in its possibilities of development but also in its 
value as a key to the child mind. The question will arise why chil- 
dren should not have a finished production, conceived by the poetic 
mind of an artist, rather than the crude expression of their own crea- 
tion. True, the former may give to them a higher conception of art, 
but it offers neither the same possibilities of unfoldment nor the 
opportunities of research. As educators, we are not concerned with 
making actors; we are interested in the application to dramatics of 
the creative imagination. 

To create is to build, to bring to life, or to construct a form. The 
form in this case will be a play which will have a climax, a plot, sus- 
pense, and characterization. The lines, however, will be spontane- 
ous; they will be the result of various forces. In a play with set lines, 
in contrast with the creative play, response will be limited by the 
fact that the characters are already molded by the author and the 
director. The child will put on the interpretation as he might a 
mask, and, however excellent his delineation, it does not grow out of 
him. In creative play he builds his portrait from within by imagina- 
tive participation in the life of the character. The director guides 
that portrayal so that it is consistent with the plot of the story; 
otherwise he is silent. 

Creative imagination means the ability to project one’s self into 
new situations, whether of a mental or a physical nature. It is a 
spiritual attribute essential to the happiness and the success of every 
human being. The story-play presents to the child a new environ- 
ment. The creative play is not done by imitation but aims to en- 
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courage free action and feeling on the part of the child through sug- 
gestion and stimulation. He becomes a new entity, a composite of 
new qualities and characteristics. 

One of the distinctions between the superimposed play and the 
creative play lies in the subject matter. The adult conceives in his 
mind the artistic image of the production as a whole. He includes in 
this mental picture such items as scenery, costumes, action, and 
gestures. The actions and the gestures may be graceful and charm- 
ing in themselves but, when used by the children, become artificial. 
A gesture which may in itself be graceful may not be expressive of 
the emotion of the child and may be quite foreign to the particular 
child using it. If the child is made to feel the genuine emotion and 
is allowed to express it as he feels it, a pleasing result will be ob- 
tained. Moreover, one method sets up inhibitions while the other 
tends to free the personality. 

The director in story-playing acts as leader. It is his delightful 
task to guide the imaginative play so as to stimulate, and yet not 
impose his will. He must constantly have in mind the fact that the 
final production must have a plot or story, that it must possess 
climax, suspense, and characterization. Extraneous and irrelevant 
matter must be put aside, and the children, by means of discussion, 
must be brought to understand the reason for discarding it. Dia- 
logue which portrays the characters of the play must be developed. 
A sense of dramatic structure must be developed in the children, 
which, after several creative efforts, will result in delightful plays no 
matter how crude the first effort. 

The first step of the director will probably be to tell to the children 
several stories with value both as literature and as dramatic action. 
The children should be permitted to choose the story that appeals to 
them. The next step is to permit them to story-play this selection 
as they spontaneously desire, without suggestions from the super- 
visor. Some interesting observations will be the result, one of which 
will be that the children will act out the story in detail with no regard 
for form. | 
'« An experiment, carried out by the writer in Chicago, brought out 
some interesting facts. For the purposes of comparison, a group 
of seven- and eight-year-old children from a day nursery at Hull 
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House and a group from a church of a select neighborhood were 
chosen. The procedure in both groups was the same and included a 
weekly rehearsal over a period of three months. At the end of that 
time a play, “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” was presented by 
each group, and the exact wording was recorded. The purpose of 
this experiment was to ascertain to what extent the differences in 
the types of personalities and environments would affect the material 
in both rehearsals and play and to observe the natural creative effort 
of children in a dramatic field. 

It was discovered that certain fundamental characteristics were 
common to both groups. For example, in the early phases of re- 
hearsals, which might be called the pure story-play, through the de- 
velopment period both groups adhered to the use of excessive detail. 
Incongruous material, resulting from the imagination’s going off on 
a tangent, did not disturb the children at all; horseplay and a broad 
comedy sense predominated from the first rehearsal. These char- 
acteristics appeared again in the final performance. 

Structure, climax, and plot were afiected by (1) the interplay of 
personalities within the group; (2) the previous experiences of the 
children; (3) the use of foreign material, such as other fairy lore and 
the movies; and (4) a sense of humor. How these factors were re- 
lated to the development of rehearsal material and the resulting 
difference in the plays will be explained. 

The early rehearsals consisted in permitting the children to act 
out the story exactly as they felt it. At each rehearsal the cast was 
changed in order that the greatest amount of freedom might be cre- 
ated and in order that the investigator might determine how much 
spontaneous variety there was in the matter of original interpreta- 
tion. After several weeks of ‘‘playing out” the story, an outline 
was discussed by the children and the director. It was decided that 
certain fundamentals must be in a play; these include the most 
“exciting”? moment in the play and other less exciting events which 
lead up to the climax. Suspense, we determined, is the matter 
selected to explain how the climax comes about. This material must 
be interesting. Characterization was sustained by giving a trait to 
each child, such as curiosity, harshness, kindness, pride, and good- 
ness. Dialogue, or our conversation, must be consistent with these 
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traits. The curious dwarf investigated rumors about Snow White 
and interviewed the huntsman; the proud dwarf boasted of his 
bags of gold; and so on. The group was now ready to carry on the 
rehearsals according to the outline. 

Let us now revert to the discussion of the effect on the dramatic 
structure of the interplay of personalities, experience, foreign ma- 
terial, and humor. 

The interplay of personality is more than dramatic response, and 
it weaves the group together so that no particular individual builds 
the play. Any group that creates an idea which is not A’s idea nor 
B’s nor C’s but which is a new idea—a composite of all—is an inte- 
grating group. Thus it is in creative story-playing. The queen gives 
her individual interpretation, which is the product of her personal- 
ity. The response from Snow White will be a dramatic response. 
That dramatic response will be determined by the temperament of 
the child in question. That is, the queen may give an interpretation 
of an arrogant queen, which will arouse in Snow White a certain re- 
action toward the queen. This reaction will be tempered by Snow 
White’s natural mode of feeling. Anger may be expressed through 
rigidity, force, or bodily activity. How Snow White responds will, in 
turn, determine the instinctive answer of the queen. Thus, each 
member of the cast is modified by the interplay of personality. In 
this study this interplay resulted in a variation of rehearsal matter 
within the two groups and affected the content of the plays. 

The experience of the children entered into the play in a most 
fascinating manner. The fact that the settlement-group children, 
living under sordid conditions, were richer in imaginative grasp is 
worthy of consideration. Individually and collectively they were 
more completely immersed in the illusions. Whether this reaction 
may be laid to the fact that their lives were less devitalized by 
artificial entertainments, it is impossible to state. The fact remains 
that not only the rehearsals but also the final performance showed 
greater originality in the case of the less favored group—in spite of 
the inferior mental status of the participants. Again, they were, re- 
putedly, hard to discipline, but from the time their interest was ig- 
nited, discipline was no problem whatever. On the other hand, in 
the church group discipline remained a problem to the end. 
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The children, with delightful inconsequence, brought into the play 
their personal experience regardless of its alliance to fairy lore. The 
settlement children interpreted the disguised beggar queen as a 
typical Italian street peddler. One quaint little touch was given in 
the suggestion by one of the dwarfs that a fortune-teller should be 
consulted as to the fate of Snow White. The swarthy gypsy folk 
in vivid attire and with brass earrings, who during the winter live in 
hovels on Halsted Street, were a source of delight to these children. 
The dwarfs also searched the “newspapers” for comments on Snow 
White and the queen. The church group, on the other hand, had 
many difficulties in retaining the servants. The subject of wages was 
a bone of contention, and illuminating side lights were thrown on 
family discussions and attitudes. The wedding of the prince and 
Snow White suggested a fashionable affair of the screen artists, 
while that of the settlement children was dignified and filled with 
quaint folk suggestions. 

During the unfoldment of a play, dialogue is expanded by en- 
couraging the children to converse as freely and as naturally as if 
they were living the play. The play is affected, then, by the emo- 
tional qualities and the mental equipment of the children. It is the 
portion of the director not only to free the latent potentialities in a 
child but also to inspire him with a true sense of dramatics in a play 
or in life. 

Foreign material was brought into the play by both groups. This 
material was often drawn from other fairy stories, but modern ex- 
periences, irrelevant to fairy lore but applicable to the situation, 
were also used liberally. 

Humor in both groups may be classified as broad comedy, often 
degenerating into the crudest horseplay. The fact that this tendency 
constituted the greatest disciplinary problem aroused the interest of 
the director to a special study of child humor. It is probably correct 
to assume that humor is a rudimentary instinct in all persons. This 
instinctive humor may remain crude, or it may, by means of educa- 
tion, become refined and elevated to such a point that it assumes the 
proportions of an actual philosophy. A careful observation of the 
elementary humor of children brought forcibly to the director’s 
mind the certainty that in the difference between adult and child 
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humor lies a fertile field of misunderstanding. This fundamental dif- 
ference in point of view seems to be one of the most outstanding 
causes of friction between child and adult. The broad and elemental 
humor which takes delight in crude happenings often seems to the 
adult a concentrated effort on the part of the child to be “naughty.” 
This “naughtiness” the adult seeks righteously to destroy. If, how- 
ever, the adult understands the source, he attempts to refine the 
child’s humor through education. Some of the process of education 
may be accomplished through story-playing. Another angle of this 
fundamental difference between child and adult humor is that a 
child’s remarks are often humorous to adults while the affair is not 
funny to the child and should not be treated humorously. 

One of the most delightful aspects of the creative play is its fluid 
state during the process of development. The sense of illusion is in- 
tensified as the child becomes more imaginatively alive. His interest 
deepens as he submerges his own identity in that of the character he 
is portraying. The creative play delves down into the core of his 
personality and brings to light hidden treasures. In this study an 
innate sense of structure seemed to be lacking in both groups al- 
though a sense of dramatic fitness was in evidence after several weeks 
of creative effort. Dramatic initiative developed sufficiently to make 
it possible for both groups at the final performance to readjust them- 
selves to new dramatic situations spontaneously without losing sight 
of the center of interest, which they maintained by making the 
dialogue fit the needs and carry forward the action. 

The audience and its effect on the play is worthy of discussion. 
An adult audience too often assumes the attitude, when attending 
juvenile performances, of the fond parent enjoying Jane’s or 
Tommy’s dramatic display. The little ones are “cunning” or the 
unfortunate reverse, as the occasion may be. The experiment under 
consideration included a careful survey of the influence of the audi- 
ence on the rehearsal material in its relation to the last performance, 
and an analysis of the apparent causes. 

The settlement group invited a large audience of children to their 
“show.” The only adults admitted were about a half-dozen social 
workers who were interested in the educational experiment and who 
were sympathetically attuned to the natural procedure of the chil- 
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dren. Audience and cast went together into that mystic realm of the 
great “make-believe” and together lived through the problems, the 
joys, and the sorrows of Snow White. The audience sat forward on 
their nursery chairs, almost without physical movement, awaiting 
each new event. Between scenes audible comments concerning the 
fate of Snow White were heard. The play lacked some of the origi- 
nality of the rehearsals, but it did not deviate in the fundamentals. 

The church group, on the other hand, had an audience including 
adults and children. The children, conscious of their audience, were 
nervous from the first, fearful that they might not succeed. They 
left out many of their most charming features and lost much of their 
originality. About a third of the way through the play they got into 
their stride imaginatively and were beginning to be creative when 
an untimely reaction of adult amusement so disconcerted them that 
the illusion was broken. The play became an imitation of the crea- 
tive work, consciously remembered, and lost its virility. The amuse- 
ment was caused by an explanation to Snow White which was not 
intended as comedy. To the adults it was funny, and hence it 
caused laughter, which in turn made the children abruptly self- 
conscious and brought about a sterility of the creative power. Snow 
White had been warned by the dwarfs, after her first encounter with 
the queen, to permit nobody else to enter. She disobeyed, however, 
with tragic results and was taken to task by the dwarfs for her con- 
duct. “She looked kind,” said Snow White. The earnest reply of 
the dwarf which caused the amusement was, ‘‘People look kind, 
Snow White, but they aren’t.” 

Not only this experiment but others seem to prove that the 
audience has a definite effect on creative effort. That mysterious 
force which flows between audience and actor, or individual speaker, 
is a potent inspiration or a dire misfortune. A children’s audience 
for a juvenile play stimulates the actors because of the sympathy 
of mind and imagination. An adult audience, if it is wise in its con- 
duct, may see a children’s play with enjoyment and come away 
thoughtful. An unwise group of adults may destroy spontaneity, 
leaving in its place only a desire for approbation by the individual 
child for his performance. 

What is the value of creative story-playing to the child? As an 
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individual he probably becomes “susceptible” to dramatics through 
his participation in this crude effort. He gains something of the posi- 
tive attributes, such as the power of self-expression, which may be 
the source of happiness. There were timid children in these plays 
who learned to speak with greater ease. A month was taken to 
bring one timid child to speak spontaneously as many as four lines. 
On the other hand, the more aggressive children learn that a play 
is a group project with a place for all. If for no other reason, these 
plays were successful because they gave to the group the construc- 
tive happiness which is derived from creation. The children in both 
groups assisted in dyeing their costumes, arranging the stage, 
managing the curtains—doing all the things essential to make the 
play a product of the group. 

The creative story-play may, then, serve a threefold purpose: 
its value to the child through the possibilities of personal and dra- 
matic development, its value to the adult in his study of the work- 
ings of the child mind for the purpose of true educational unfold- 
ment, and, lastly, its importance as a subject of research in the 
analysis of early drama. 





SELECTION OF PREPRIMERS AND PRIMERS—A 
VOCABULARY ANALYSIS. II 


MABEL RUDISILL 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


In an earlier article’ it was pointed out that those preprimers hav- 
ing highest percentages of their vocabularies in a given primer pre- 
pare most economically for the reading of that primer. It was also 
pointed out that the number of preprimers which should be read 
depends on the percentage of the vocabulary of a primer contained 
in each preprimer and on the degree of identity between the vocabu- 
laries of the various preprimers. 


FURTHER ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


For twenty-six preprimers Table 5 presents the percentages of the 
vocabulary of each preprimer contained in common by every other 
preprimer. These percentages were obtained by dividing the num- 
ber of words in common between two books by the total number of 
different words in the book listed at the left. The percentages of the 
vocabularies in common are seen to vary from 3 to 86. 

The vertical columns of Table 5 serve to rank the various pre- 
primers according to the extent to which their vocabularies are con- 
tained in the preprimer heading a column. For example, in the third 
column, More Dick and Jane Stories ranks highest since 67 per cent 
of its vocabulary is in The Elson Basic Pre-primer; Sally and Billy 
ranks lowest since only 10 per cent of its vocabulary is in The Elson 
Basic Pre-primer. The horizontal rows rate the preprimers listed at 
the left according to the extent to which their vocabularies are con- 
tained in the other preprimers. For example, the fifth row shows 
that no other preprimer contains more than 60 per cent of the vocab- 
ulary of Friends at Play, and the twentieth row shows that no other 


* Mabel Rudisill, ‘‘Selection of Preprimers and Primers—A Vocabulary Analysis. 
I,”’ Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (May, 1938), 683-93. 
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preprimer contains more than 14 per cent of the vocabulary of 
Saturday ot the Park. 

Asterisks mark the seventeen preprimers the vocabularies of 
which were shown, in the first of these two articles, to be repeated in 
the primers in the highest percentages. The percentages of identity 
in the vocabularies of these seventeen books range from 13 to 86. 

For the seventeen selected preprimers Table 6 gives some averages 
pertinent to the number needed and to the order in which they may 
be read most economically. 

Order in which these seventeen preprimers should be read.—A com- 
parison of the average percentages in Columns 3 and 4 of Table 6 
suggests some generalizations concerning the order in which these 
preprimers may be read with greatest profit to the pupil. 

Three preprimers are suggested as best suited for first preprimers: 
Jack and Sue, Tom and Jip, and Nippy. These books are suggested 
(1) because the high percentages of their vocabularies in other pre- 
primers (Column 3) indicate that the reading of one of these pre- 
primers is a definite preparation for the reading of other preprimers 
and (2) because their inclusion of decidedly lower percentages of the 
vocabularies of other preprimers (the percentages in Column 4 being 
lower than those in Column 3) indicates a limited vocabulary which 
would add little after other preprimers were read. 

Five preprimers are suggested as adapted to later reading, namely, 
Here and There, More Dick and Jane Stories, Playing with Pets, 
Frolic and Do-Funny, and The Picnic Book. The later reading of 
these books is suggested (1) because the fact that smaller percentages 
of their vocabularies are contained in other preprimers means that 
they do not make such definite preparation for the reading of others 
and (2) because their inclusion of definitely higher percentages of 
the vocabularies of other preprimers (the percentages of Column 4 
being higher than those of Column 3) indicates an extensive vocabu- 
lary which would add much after others were read. 

Because of high and fairly even percentages in both Columns 3 
and 4, certain preprimers are suggested as appropriate for either 
early or later reading. These are: Friends at Play, The Elson Basic 
Pre-primer, Let’s Play, Little Friends, and Rides and Slides. 

Because of low percentages in both Columns 3 and 4, Spot, Bob 
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and Baby Pony, Playmates, and Tom’s Trip are suggested as appro- 
priate for latest reading. 

The number of preprimers to be read.—As stated earlier, adequate 
preparation for the reading of a primer includes the acquisition of a 


TABLE 6 
SUMMARY OF DATA FOR SEVENTEEN PREPRIMERS AND PRIMERS 








Average of 
Percentages 
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Jack and Sue 

Friends at Play 

Let’s Play 

Tom and Jip 

Little Friends 

Rides and Slides 

Here and There 

Elson Basic Pre-primer . . 
Nippy. . 
More Dick and Jane Sto- 


Playing with Pets 

Bob and Baby Pony 
Frolic and Do-Funny.... 
Playmates 

Tom’s Trip 

The Picnic Book 




















* Computed from percentages in Table 2. 
t Computed from percentages for books marked with asterisks in Table 5. 
t Computed from percentages in Table 3. 


high percentage of its vocabulary as sight vocabulary. Columns 3 
and 5 of Table 6 are a basis for estimating the percentage of the 
vocabulary of a primer that is added by each preprimer when a series 
of preprimers is read. Column 5 gives the average of the percentages 
of the vocabularies of seventeen primers contained in each pre- 
primer. Because of the overlapping of the vocabularies of pre- 
primers, these percentages, however, may not be the percentage of 
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primer vocabulary added by each preprimer when a series of them is 
read. For example, after the reading of one preprimer containing 46 
per cent of the vocabulary of Friends at Play, the reading of Friends 
at Play could be expected to add to the development of the vocabu- 
lary of a primer 54 per cent of the percentage listed in Column 5s. 
On the other hand, after several books are read, each containing 46 
per cent of the vocabulary of Friends at Play, the percentage added 
by Friends at Play would be questionable. If different words occur 
in common among preprimers having from 40 to 50 per cent of their 
vocabularies in common, the total vocabulary of a given preprimer 
might be built up through the reading of several others. If, how- 
ever, the percentage of identity between preprimer vocabularies oc- 
curs because of the repetition of the same words from book to book, 
one preprimer would introduce as much of the vocabulary of a given 
preprimer as would several preprimers combined. 

Accordingly, a check was made of the extent to which the same 
words occur in the various preprimers. Three words were found in 
all seventeen preprimers, fifteen words were found in at least thirteen 
of them, and thirty-nine words were found in at least nine of them. 
When these numbers are compared with the number of different 
words in each preprimer, it appears that these words occurring re- 
peatedly in the various books constitute a large proportion of the 
words in common among them. 

Hence, even when a series of books is read, each would contribute 
as new vocabulary a large proportion of the percentage obtained by 
subtracting its percentage in Column 3 from too per cent. Roughly, 
when read in a series, each might be expected to add from one-third 
to two-thirds of the percentage of primer vocabulary listed in Col- 
umn 5. This proportion would vary with the percentage of words in 
common between preprimers. In any case, each preprimer of a group 
is estimated to add only a small percentage of the vocabulary of a 
primer, possibly from 5 per cent to 12 per cent. Consequently, a need 
for many preprimers is indicated. 

It is to be noted that higher percentages of the vocabularies of 
primers appear in those preprimers listed above as suitable for later 
reading because of their more extensive vocabularies. These are sug- 
gested also as particularly suitable for reading by bright pupils. It is 
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conceivable that bright pupils could develop an adequate percentage 
of primer vocabulary through the reading of such a group of pre- 
primers preceded by one or two easier books. The slower pupils 
would need to read through a longer series of preprimers having 
higher percentages of their vocabularies in common. The group of 
preprimers suggested above as appropriate for either early or later 
reading would be particularly valuable for the slower learners. 

Since these generalizations drawn from Table 6 are based on aver- 
ages, in particular cases reference should be made to Tables 2, 3, 
and 5. 

Sequence for the reading of primers.—Table 7 presents the per- 
centage of the vocabulary of each primer which is contained in each 
other primer. A horizontal reading of this table gives the percentage 
of the vocabulary of a given primer which occurs in each of the other 
sixteen primers. A vertical reading of the table gives the percentages 
of the vocabularies of the other primers which are contained in the 
primer heading a column. For example, the first row reveals that 40 
per cent of the vocabulary of At Home and Away is in At the Farm 
and that 40 per cent of the vocabulary of At Home and Away is in 
Ben and Alice. The first column shows that 42 per cent of the vocab- 
ulary of At the Farm is in At Home and Away and that 53 per cent of 
the vocabulary of Ben and Alice is in At Home and Away. Reading 
the horizontal rows gives data on the commonness of the vocabulary 
used in a primer, that is, the extent to which its vocabulary occurs in 
other primers. Reading the vertical columns gives data on the extent 
to which the vocabulary of a primer includes that of other primers. 

Table 8 presents (1) the average of the percentages of the vocabu- 
lary of each primer contained in the other sixteen primers and (2) 
the average of the percentages of the vocabularies of the other 
sixteen primers contained in each primer. It is seen that, on the 
average, high percentages of the vocabularies of Ben and Alice, Jo- 
Boy, and We Play are in the other primers. On the other hand, these 
books contain lower percentages of the vocabularies of the other 
primers. These data indicate that these three are best used as first 
primers because they would contribute most to the reading of other 
books, while the reading of other books would contribute less as 
preparation for them. This same relation is indicated to a smaller 
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degree for The Elson Basic Primer, Bob and Judy, and Little Friends 
at School. 

On the basis of the data in Table 8, Pets and Play Times, Wag and 
Puff, and Friends are suggested for later reading. They would con- 
tribute less to the reading of other primers because of the low per- 


TABLE 8 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON VOCABULARIES OF 
SEVENTEEN PRIMERS 





































Average of Average of 
Percentages of | Percentages of 
Vocabulary of | Vocabularies 
Primer Primer Con- of Sixteen 
tained in Other Primers 
Sixteen Other | Contained in 
Primers* Primert 
Benwnd AUC... 6.5 occ. we 57 43 
BO EOY scans hence einen 56 41 
U3) 2 ET Ae eee ee 53 43 
Elson Basic Primer......... 50 46 
BOD ANG GUGV 66660 eis <0sss 49 46 
Little Friends at School...... 46 42 
Day In and Day Out....... 44 43 
el a eee 44 49 
Tom, Jip, and Jane......... 43 43 
Pg lc 43 42 
At Home and Away......... 42 42 
Biveryaay PUN. oo. 666 oss 40 43 
Friends for Every Day...... 40 32 
Pets and Play Times........ 39 47 
Peterand Pergy............- 32 39 
Je cc 2 ee 29 49 
BUMMER bana aap am ante 29 46 











* Average of the percentages of the horizontal rows of Table 7. 
t Average of the percentages of the vertical columns of Table 7. 


centages of their vocabularies in other books. At the same time, 
their vocabularies are extensive, and other primers would prepare 
for them because they include high percentages of the vocabularies 
of other primers. Peter and Peggy is suggested for still later reading 
since it contains the most unusual vocabulary of the primers ana- 
lyzed. 

In general, the reading of a sequence of primers chosen from the 
upper portion of Table 8 would mean an easy transition from one 
primer to another, while the reading of a sequence of primers chosen 
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from the lower portion of Table 8 would mean a difficult transition 
from primer to primer. Since, however, the percentages of Table 8 
are averages, in particular instances reference should be made to 
Table 7. 

By use of Tables 7 and 8, therefore, the teacher may choose an 
appropriate sequence of primers for children of different abilities. 
The slow learner would progress best through the reading of many 
primers having high percentages of their vocabularies in common. 
The rapid learners would progress best through the reading of a se- 
quence of primers having more varied vocabularies. 


SUMMARY 


From the analysis of vocabularies of preprimers and primers re- 
ported in these two articles, the following generalizations are drawn. 

1. Both preprimers and primers vary widely with respect to the 
total number of different words contained and the number of words 
with fewer than four presentations. The variation in the number of 
different words is from 36 to 249 among the preprimers analyzed and 
from 200 to 429 among the primers analyzed. The variation in the 
number of words with fewer than four presentations is from none to 
160 among the preprimers analyzed and from none to 184 among the 
primers analyzed. 

2. There is great variation in the extent to which the vocabularies 
of preprimers and primers are identical. (a) The percentages of the 
vocabularies of preprimers contained in the various primers vary 
from 9 to 100. (b) The percentages of the vocabularies of primers 
contained in the different preprimers vary from 3 to 32. (c) The per- 
centages of the vocabularies of preprimers contained in other pre- 
primers vary from 3 to 86. (d) The percentages of the vocabularies 
of primers contained in other primers vary from 19 to 67. 

3. Because of the wide variation in the extent to which the vocab- 
ularies of preprimers and primers are identical, the sequence in which 
these books are read is an important factor determining a child’s 
progress in beginning reading. On the basis of the amounts of iden- 
tity between the vocabularies of the various books, an appropriate 
sequence for the reading of these preprimers and primers by pupils 
of different abilities has been suggested. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


Out of England came, during the year, several books of a kind that 
is almost unknown in the United States. A Schoolmaster’s Testa- 
ment, Changing Eton, The City of London School, After Many Days, 
A Headmaster Reflects, The Story of the Woodard Schools, and Lex— 
Being the Biography of Alexander Devine—all breathe a spirit of 
pride in the profession of education, an originality in handling 
difficult situations, and an appreciation of what one well-conducted 
school can do, that is too little in evidence in the literature on educa- 
tion in this country. 

France contributed an important historical study of the bacca- 
laureate of secondary education. The German publications dealt 
mainly with the changes made in education by the National Socialist 
Party. In connection with the meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Japan presented in the English language 
some well written and illustrated accounts of its schools. For the 
International Exposition at Paris, Argentina issued the most com- 
plete picture yet available of education in that country. 

The usual yearbooks that have been included annually in these 
references came from the press. No new organization entered the 
yearbook field. Reports of important surveys were few. A compila- 
tion of data from fifty-eight countries on youth; a study of higher 
education in East Africa; a review of education in the colonies of 
French West Africa; and a comprehensive report on education in 
Burma are the most noteworthy. The annual, official reports ap- 
peared in about the regular number and content. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
294. ARSENIAN, SETH. Bilingualism and Mental Development. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 712. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. vi++164 
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The author found that bilingualism did not influence, favorably or unfavorably, 
the mental development of children of ages nine through fourteen in the groups 
studied. Of international interest because the problem of bilingualism is so 
widespread. 


. BuREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpuCATION. Annuaire international de l’éduca- 
tion et de Venseignement, 1937. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 56. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1937. 
Pp. 440. 

The fifth of a series giving the principal events in education for the year. This 
number is for the year 1935-36 and includes data from fifty-six countries. 


. BurEAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucATION. Documents officiels sur Venseigne- 
ment de la psychologie dans la préparation des maitres primaires et 
secondaires. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 53. 
Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1937. Pp. 130. 

Of the forty-two countries that furnished data on this question, forty-one have 
made psychology obligatory in the preparation of primary-school teachers. An 
unusually interesting study. 


. BurEAU INTERNATIONAL D’Epucation. L’Enseignement des langues vi- 

vantes. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 54. Ge- 
neva: Bureau International d’Education, 1937. Pp. 246. 
Compiled from data furnished by forty-nine countries. It includes such items 
as types of schools in which modern languages are taught; official programs; 
methods of instruction; nationality, training, and status of teachers; and sum- 
mer courses, 


. BuREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucaTIon. L’Inspection de Venseignement. 
Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 55. Geneva: 
Bureau International d’Education, 1937. Pp. 264. 


Compiled from data furnished by thirty-nine countries in response to a ques- 
tionnaire. 


. CHMELAR, JosEF. National Minorities in Central Europe. Prague: “Orbis” 
Printing & Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 106. 
The hard-earned rights of the national minorities in many parts of the world are 
about to be lost, apparently, in the policies and practices of force that are now 
prevailing. Seemingly no minority group can feel itself even reasonably safe 
from oppression. 


. La Coordination des enseignements du second degré: Enquéte internationale. 
Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1938. Pp. 
280. 

An international study of the co-ordination of the various kinds of secondary 
education. Includes outlines of the organization of secondary instruction in 
thirty-two countries. 
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. Dover, CeEpric. Half-caste. London: Martin Secker & Warburg, Ltd., 
1937. Pp. 324. 

A defense of racial intermixtures. 

. Erron, ALEXANDER. The Teaching of Physical Sciences in the Secondary 
Schools of the United States, France, and Soviet Russia. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 725. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. Pp. 296. 

An unusually well planned and executed study. The author, with knowledge of 
both French and Russian, visited secondary schools in those countries in con- 
nection with his work. 


. Health Section Report—W orld Federation of Education Associations, Tokyo, 
Japan, August, 1937. New York: Health Section Secretariat, World 
Federation of Education Associations, 1938. Pp. 242. 


Contains papers on health and health education in Hawaii, India, Egypt, 
China, Greece, Japan, France, Poland, England and Wales, Canada, and the 
United States. 


. Institut INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Bibliogra- 
phie pédagogique internationale (année 1936). Paris: Institut Interna- 
tional de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1937. Pp. 170. 

The third of a series begun in 1935. The lists are from twenty-eight countries 
and presumably cover the more important educational publications of the year. 


. InstituT INTERNATIONAL DE COOPERATION INTELLECTUELLE. Holiday 
Courses in Europe, 1938. Paris: Institut International de Coopération 
Intellectuelle, 1938. Pp. 68+-xvi. 

This annual list, published since 1928, is given in English, French, and German. 


. International Intellectual Co-operation, 1936. Paris: International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation, 1937. Pp. 158. 
The annual report of the institute. 


. KANDEL, I. L. (Editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. xvi+584. 

The fourteenth of the series. Descriptive accounts of education in twenty-two 
countries. 


. Morris, NATHAN. The Jewish School—An Introduction to the History of 
Jewish Education. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1937. Pp. xxviii+ 
278. 

A welcome volume covering a field hitherto almost untouched. 


. Rawson, Wyatt (Editor). The Freedom We Seek—A Survey of the Social 
Implications of the New Education. London: New Education Fellowship, 
1937. Pp. 202. 
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A record of the work of the Seventh World Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship held at Cheltenham, England, in August, 1936. 


310. Usitt, Hartey V. (General Editor). The Year Book of Education, 1938. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1938. Pp. 1024. 
The seventh volume of a series begun in 1932. Section 2 of Part IV of this 
volume deals with the purposes of examinations in Great Britain, and twenty- 
three examinations are discussed. Two parts of special interest are a survey of 
aspects of education in India and a survey of educational problems in Europe. 


311. WINSLOW, W. THACHER. Youth: A World Problem. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvi+138. 
Compiled by the National Youth Administration from material gathered in 
1935 and 1936 by the Department of State from fifty-eight countries. It at- 
tempts to answer the questions: Is there actually a youth problem? If so, how 
have other countries attempted to solve it? What measures have other govern- 
ments taken to give young people vocational training or to alleviate youth 
unemployment? 


By CouNTRIES 
ARGENTINA 


312. Ministerio de justicia e instruccién publica de la repiblica Argentina en la 
exposicién internacional de Paris del aio 1937. Buenos Aires: Talleres 
GrAficos de la Penitenciaria Nacional, 1937. Pp. 42. 

Tables and graphs showing the progress and the present condition of education 
in Argentina. Compiled for use at the International Exposition of Paris in 1937. 


AUSTRALIA 


313. CoLE, PErcivAL R. The Rural School in Australia. Australian Council for 
Educational Research Series, No. 49. Melbourne: Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. 244. 
An attempt at the systematic and scientific examination of rural education in 
Australia and a statement of the experience and theories of leading Australian 
educationists. 


314. Portus, G. V. Free, Compulsory, and Secular—A Critical Estimate of Aus- 
tralian Education. University of London Institute of Education Studies 
and Reports, No. 11. London: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 72. 


Lectures delivered in London by a member of the faculty of the University of 
Adelaide. 


315. Scott, Ernest. A History of the University of Melbourne. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1936. Pp. 226. 
The University of Melbourne, founded in 1853, is among the younger of the 
world’s universities. Its history, though not so exciting as that of many another 
higher institution, is nevertheless interesting. 
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AUSTRIA 

316. Battista, Lupwic. Die dsterreichische Volksschule, ihr Werden, ihre dus- 
seren Arbeitsbedingungen und ihre Erziehungs- und Bildungsarbeit. Vien- 
na: Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft, und 
Kunst, 1937. Pp. 336. 
An account in some detail of the folk schools of Austria, their purposes, cur- 
riculums, and courses of study. Pleasantly free from data on administration, 
costs, equipment, etc., it deals with education, not its trappings. More studies 
of this kind are much needed in the field of comparative education. 


BRITISH COLONIES 
. East Arrica. Higher Education in East Africa. Report of the Commission 
Appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. London: His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 136. 
One of the many attempts that are being made to determine what type of 
education is best suited to the African. 


. Honc Kone. Annual Report of the Director of Education for the Year 1936. 
Hong Kong: Printing Department Hong Kong Prison, 1937. Pp. 40. 
A direct, factual account of the progress of education in Hong Kong. 


. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. Annual Reports on Education in the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Federated Malay States for the Year 1936. Singapore: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 134+124. 

These reports are prefaced by brief historical accounts of education in the two 
areas. They contain data in much detail for the year under consideration. 


CANADA! 

. DomInIOoN BuREAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. 
List of Public Secondary Schools in Canada (Academic, Technical, and 
Commercial). Education Bulletin No. 7, 1937. Ottawa: Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, 1937. Pp. 16. 

A much-needed directory of Canadian secondary schools. 


. Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. Sal- 
aries and Qualifications of Canadian Teachers, 1936. Education Bulletin 
No. 1, 1937. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. Pp. 20. 
Presents the data for six of the nine provinces of Canada. 

. Dominion BurEAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. The 


Use of Radios and Phonographs in Canadian Schools. Education Bulletin 
No. 4, 1937. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. Pp. 28. 


An extremely interesting survey. 


t See also Item 109 (Blatz and Associates) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the March, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. . 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


323. Annuaire statistique de la République Tchécoslovaquie. Prague: Office de 
Statistique de la République Tchécoslovaquie, 1937. Pp. 318. 
The official statistical annual for Czechoslovakia. Contains data on education, 
hygiene, physical culture, sports, etc. 


. Hopza, Miran, and Otuers. National Policy in Czechoslovakia. Prague: 
“Orbis” Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 96. 
A series of speeches delivered by four of the cabinet ministers. Particularly 
interesting because of the discussion of schools and education from the angle of 
nationality. 


. Lewis, Brackett. Facts about Democracy in Czechoslovakia. Prague: 
American Institute in Czechoslovakia, 1937. Pp. 100. 


Contains good summaries of education and culture in Czechoslovakia. 


. STUERM, Francis H. Training in Democracy—The New Schools of Czecho- 
slovakia. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+256. 
In this account of education in Czechoslovakia far too much emphasis is laid 
on the so-called “‘progressive” aspect of the schools. To the people of Czecho- 
slovakia, not to the progressive educationists, is to be given the credit for the 
excellent school system of the country. 


ENGLAND 


. BADLEY, JoHN H. A Schoolmaster’s Testament—Forty Years of Educational 
Experience. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1937. Pp. xii+212. 
An attempt to indicate the spirit that animated a “‘new school.” 


. BoarD oF EpucaTIon. Recreation and Physical Fitness for Girls and Wom- 
en. Physical Training Series, No. 16. London: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, 1937. Pp. 286-+xii. 

Designed for those who wish to take a useful share in helping girls and women, 
mainly working girls and women, to obtain the greatest benefit and enjoyment 
from their recreational physical activities. 


. BoarD oF Epucation. Recreation and Physical Fitness for Youths and Men. 
Physical Training Series, No. 15. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1937. Pp. 286+xvi. 

Written as a part of the English government’s policy to further physical educa- 
tion. A companion volume to Item 328 in this list. 


. Byrne, L. S. R., and Cuurcuitt, E. L. Changing Eton—A Survey of Con- 
ditions Based on the History of Eton since the Royal Commission of 1862- 
64. London: Jonathan Cape, 1937. Pp. x+278. 
An attempt, by men who have known the school for sixty years, to give a 
reasoned account of the educational developments of Eton. 
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. CHESSER, ELIZABETH SLOAN. Seven Stages of Childhood. London: Herbert 


Jenkins, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 320. 
Mrs. Chesser is a physician, and the book is written out of her expezience as a 
mother and a physician for ‘‘the new generation of mothers.” 


. CLARKE, F. (Editor). A Review of Educational Thought. London: Evans 


Bros., Ltd., 1937. Pp. 160. 
A series of five articles, each by a2 different author, on current philosophies in 
education. 


. Douctas-Smitu, A. E. The City of London School. Oxford: Basil Black- 


well, 1937. Pp. xxviii+470. 

In 1442 John Carpenter, a town clerk of London, ‘‘gave tenements to the Citye 
for the finding and bringing up of foure poore men’s children with meate, 
drinke, apparell, learning at the schooles in the universities, &c., until they be 
preferred, and then others in their places for ever.”’ Out of this bequest grew 
the City of London School, opened in 1837, about which Douglas-Smith has 
written clearly and entertainingly. 


. EpucATIONAL Hanpwork AsSOocIATION. Report of the Advisory Committee 


on the Provision of Facilities for Craft Teaching in Institutions Providing a 
General Education for Normal Children. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 82. 

“‘Craft”? here means an occupation demanding manual skill and primarily con- 
cerned with producing objects of utility or beauty or both. The survey covers 
junior, senior, and secondary schools, and excludes special and infant schools. 


. Education in 1936—Being the Report of the Board of Education and the 


Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales. London: His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 200. 

The annual official report. The year under consideration was of more than 
usual importance. The act for raising the school-leaving age from fourteen to 
fifteen was passed; further reorganization by the Hadow Plan was urged; the 
maximum limits on special places in secondary schools were removed; and 
proposals for physical education and recreation were presented. 


. FLETCHER, FRANK. After Many Days—A Schoolmaster’s Memories. Lon- 
don: Robert Hale & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+288. 

Personal reminiscences of the author’s work in four of the English public 
schools. 


. Higher Education in Great Britain and Ireland—A Handbook for Students 


from Overseas. London: The British Council and the Universities Bu- 
reau of the British Empire, 1937. Pp. 92. 


Arranged for the purpose of giving, to prospective students from overseas, 
particulars about admission to universities, courses of study, costs of living, 
fees, and facilities available at the various institutions. 
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338. KENDALL, Guy. A Headmaster Reflects. London: William Hodge & Co., 
Ltd., 1937. Pp. xxii+288. 
A valuable and timely work—the fruit of twenty years’ experience as a head- 
master. Contains much pointed comment on education as it is now in England 
and in other countries. 


. Kirk, K. E. The Story of the Woodard Schools. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 224. 
The history of sixteen schools that had their beginning ninety years ago in an 
effort to further middle-class education. 


. Lonpon County Councit. Report on Experiments in the Use of Films for 
Educational Purposes: I. Sound Films in the Classroom; II. Mass Dem- 
onstrations in Local Cinemas. London: London County Council, 1937. 
Pp. 64. 

The report on some unusually well-conducted experiments. 


. Lownves, G. A. N. The Silent Social Revolution—An Account of the Expan- 
sion of Public Education in England and Wales, 1895-1935. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 274. 

An extraordinarily interesting and well-written work. 


. MANNIN, ETHEL. Common-Sense and the Adolescent. London: Jarrolds 
Publishers, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 288. 
The author writes: ‘‘What to do with our sons and daughters? For the most 
part the greatest service we can do them is leave them alone. Where their 
conduct is antisocial, in the home or out of it, and demands attention, the ap- 
proach should be psychological, curative, not moralizing or punitive.” 


. WHITBOURN, FRANK. Lex—Being the Biography of Alexander Devine, 
Founder of Clayesmore School. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xii+288. 


An extremely interesting account of a remarkable teacher and leader. 


FRANCE 


. CLARK, Francis 1. The Position of Women in Contemporary France. Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son, Lid., 1937. Pp. 260. 
Two of the chapters deai with the education of French women. 


. Propetta, J.-B. Le Baccalauréat. Paris: J.-B. Bailliére et Fils, Editeurs, 
1937. Pp. 1040+8. 
M. Charléty, rector of the University of Paris, spoke of the French bac- 
calaureate of secondary education which ‘‘honored among us, cursed by others, 
maltreated by universal opinion, has succeeded in surviving its adversaries and 
in becoming the most popular institution in France and one of the most char- 
acteristic traits of our national life.’? This valuable work is a comprehensive 
history of the baccalaureate from the time of its creation, about 1808. 
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FRENCH COLONIES 


346. Mumrorp, W. BryYAnt, and OrDE-Brown, G. St. J. Africans Learn To Be 
French. A Review of Educational Activities in the Seven Federated 
Colonies of French West Africa, Based upon a Tour of French West 
Africa and Algiers Undertaken in 1935. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 
1936. Pp. xii+174. 

Written by two Englishmen who wished to have some outside standard by 
which successes or failures in the British territories might be measured. 


GERMANY 


. Bason, Cecrz1A Hatricx. Study of the Homeland and Civilization in the 
Elementary Schools of Germany. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 710. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. iv+166. 

Traces the history and the purpose of Heimatkunde in the German elementary 
schools and tells of the special stress now being laid on it. 


. Der deutsche Fachschulfiihrer. Lebens- und Studienverhiltnisse an den 
deutschen Fachschulen. Studienjahr 1937: 1. Ausgabe. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1937. Pp. 136. 
A handbook on German vocational and technical schools, including articles by 
various authors. 


. EDEL, Fritz. German Labor Service. Terramare Publications, No. 6. Ber- 
lin: Terramare Office, 1937. Pp. 32. 
The purposes of the Labor Service are to unite the youth of the nation into a 
real community and to free Germany from the necessity of importing food 
supplies. It is distinctly an organized educational movement, of which this 
pamphlet is a brief description. 


. GREAT BRITAIN BoarpD oF EpucaTIon. Physical Education in Germany. 
Educational Pamphlet No. 109. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1937. Pp. 80. 

The report of a delegation from Great Britain that visited Germany as guests 
of the German government in November, 1936, to investigate physical training. 


. REICHSTELLE FUR SCHULWESEN, BERLIN. Wegweiser durch das héhere 
Schulwesen des deutschen Reiches, Schuljahr 1936. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. Pp. 252. 

A statistical survey of secondary education in Germany for the school year 
ending Easter, 1936 


. WILHELM, THEODOR, and GRAEFE, GERHARD. German Education Today. 
Berlin: Terramare Office, 1937 (second edition). Pp. 44. 
The authors are attempting to “let the English-speaking world know what 
Germany is doing in the field of education, and why.” 
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INDIA 
353. AIYANGAR, N. Kuppuswami. The Teaching of Mathematics in the New 
Education. Trivandrum: Sree Rama Vilas Press, 1938. Pp. 428-+-vi. 


Discusses the questions: ‘‘Why do we teach mathematics?” and ‘‘What should 
we teach in mathematics?” 


354. Dauppota, U. M. A Survey of Mass Education in India together with Prac- 
tical Suggestions for the Extension of Adult Education in the Country. 
‘Bombay: Sharafuddin & Sons, 1937. Pp. 114. 
Discusses briefly the question of how to make education common and com- 
pulsory in a nation of about 350,000,000 persons, with over go per cent il- 
literacy. 


. East India (Progress and Condition)—Statement Exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India during the Year 1934-35. Lon- 
don: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 146. 

Contains a chapter on health and education but is mainly valuable for the 
background in Indian economics, politics, and sociology which it affords. 


. Education in India in 1934-35. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1937. 
Pp. 138. 
This official, annual report is compiled from the reports of the directors of 
public instruction of the various provinces. 


. Ninth Quinquennial Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Years 
1932-33 to 1936-37. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government Printing 
and Stationery, 1938. Pp. 54+1xx. 

Every five years the education authorities in India review the position of educa- 
tion and issue a report. This is the latest report for Burma. 


. Report of the Vernacular and Vocational Education Reorganization Com- 
mittee. Rangoon: Government Press, 1936. Pp. 456. 
The report of a thorough survey of the education provided for the thirteen 
millions of people in Burma. The recommendations are purposed to correct a 
condition which the committee describes as follows: ‘*The most marked flaws of 
the existing educational provision are the unrelated and loosely related parts, 
the single-track curriculum of the Anglo-vernacular and English schools leading 
all pupils to the bottleneck of the high-school examination and entrance to the 
university and to a handful of higher technical and vocational institutions, the 
relative deadness and ‘‘dead-endedness”’ of the Vernacular school system, the 
virtual exclusion of Vernacular pupils from vocational and university educa- 
tion, the uncontrolled and ineffective system, for secular educational purposes, 
of many thousands of monastic schools, and the all-pervading bookishness and 
the dissociation of education generally from life and occupation.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 


359. Report of the Department of Education, 1935-36. Dublin: The Stationery 
Office, 1937. Pp. 280. 
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The official annual report on education in the Irish Free State. The minister 
states that the outstanding developments of the year were a revision of the 
regulations on the tenure of primary teachers and a report on the reformatory 
and industrial schools made by a commission set up in 1934 to study the sub- 
ject. 

JAPAN 
. DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTIon. Education in Japan under the Department of 
Education, Administration and Work. Tokyo: Department of Educa- 
tion, 1937. Pp. 44. 
A graphic presentation in maps, charts, drawings, and tables of the present 
condition and growth of education in Japan. A companion publication to Item 
361 in this list. 
. DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTion. A General Survey of Education in Japan. 
Tokyo: Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 124. 
A handbook of factual information on education in Japan not including Korea, 
Formosa, and other dependencies. Presented in such a way as to give a clear 
general picture. 
. KEENLEYSDDE, HucuH Lt. and Tuomas, A. F. History of Japanese Educa- 
tion and Present Educational System. Tokyo: Hokuseido Press, 1937. 
Pp. xiv+366. 
A well-written, fairly complete treatment of the subject. 


. YosuipA, K., and Karco, T. Japanese Education. Tokyo: Board of Tour- 
ist Industry, Japanese Government Railways, 1937. Pp. 108. 


A popular factual account of education in Japan. 


POLAND 

. CHIEF BuREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND. Concise Sta- 
tistical Year-Book of Poland, 1937. Warsaw: Chief Bureau of Statistics, 
1937. Pp. 354. 

Contains detailed statistics of education and of intellectual life and culture. 


PORTUGAL 

. A CORRESPONDENT. “Portuguese Schools,” London Times Educational 
Supplement, No. 1,162 (August 7, 1937), 277. 

A brief article summarizing the main characteristics of education in Portugal. 


SCOTLAND 


. Education (Scotland) Reports, &c., Issued in 1935-36. Edinburgh: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. (500) various paging. 

The regular annual publication of the Scottish Education Department. Includes 
statistical, financial, and general reports for the year, as well as the statutory 
rules and orders, circulars and memorandums, leaving examination papers, and 
a directory of the education authorities. 
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SYRIA AND LEBANON 
367. BaBrxran, J. A. Civilization and Education in Syria and Lebanon. Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syria: American Press, 1936. Pp. 274. 


A historical, comparative, and critical survey of the various educational systems 
in the several Syrian and Lebanese territories. 


TURKEY 

. Ucuret, Reria. L’Education de la femme en Turquie. Geneva: Georg & 
Cie, S.A., [1936]. Pp. 254. 
The relatively recent emancipation of women in Turkey makes this work of 
unusual interest. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

. HEywoop, KATHERINE. The Child—Learning and Living. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. x+192. 
In this book Mrs. Heywood tells of the work that she does with children from 
four to twelve years of age in her private school, the Simonsberg Garden School, 
near Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa. 

. Report of the Union Department of Education for the Calendar Year 1936. 
Pretoria: Government Printer, 1937. Pp. 98. 
In this report the secretary for education writes of the two years under review 
as having been marked by widespread, varied, and intense activity in the field 
of South African education. This publication is the Union report; each province 
also issues an annual statement. 

. TRANSVAAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Report for the Year Ended 31st De- 
cember, 1936. Pretoria:“Government Printer, 1937. Pp. 272. 
The regular annual official report on education in the Transvaal. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

. Frotov, Y. P. Pavlov and His School—The Theory of Conditioned Reflexes. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xx+292. 
The author was in contact with Pavlov for twenty-three years. He is in a posi- 
tion to write authoritatively. 

. Kine, Beatrice. Changing Man—The Education System of the U. S.S. R. 
London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 320. 
One of the best of the recent works on education in the Soviet Union. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
. ROYAUME DE YOUGOSLAVIE, STATISTIQUE GENERAL D’ETAT. Annuaire sta- 
tistique, livre VI, Belgrade: Imprimerie “‘Radenkovi¢,” 1936. Pp. 474+ 
graphs. 
The regular statistical annual, covering the year 1934-35. Contains data on 
education and culture. 








Cducational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An administrative theory derived from experience.—Ilt is refreshing to find, 
now and then, a public-school administrator who possesses both the ability and 
the willingness to put into print his ideas about how a school should be con- 
ducted. Every school administrator is supposed to have a philosophy of ad- 
ministration, but most of them confess to a certain tremor at letting anybody 
know what it is. A recent issue from the press comes from the pen of Samuel 
E. Weber,' associate superintendent of schools in a large city. Clearly and 
tersely and without fear of intimidation, he explains how he believes schools 
should be administered. As stated in the Preface, the contents are “derived 
from many years of experience as a teacher, supervisor, and administrator, and 
from many sources of selected references such as those found at the end of each 
chapter”’ (p. 3). 

The book is devoted wholly to the administration of personnel, and the 
problems are treated in five ‘‘unit-divisions.’”’? The emergence of the teaching 
profession is the topic of the first division; preparation of teachers is treated 
in the second division; and then follow, in order, discussions of certification and 
salaries, teaching personnel, and co-operative school supervision. The treat- 
ment is vigorous in style and possesses the validity and the virility which are 
likely to spring from the pen of one who lives with the concrete realities. On 
the other hand, it possesses the inconsistencies which are never lacking when 
educational theory springs almost wholly from practice. Most of the problems 
that are prominent in the field of personnel, especially those peculiar to large 
systems, are discussed, and many practical suggestions for dealing with them 
are set forth. 

The point of view toward administration can probably best be expressed in 
the author’s own words: 

The leader of the group is the superintendent of schools who has a philosophy of edu- 
cation which he promulgates through the medium of his co-workers. The whole pro- 
gram of supervision should grow out of this philosophy. Maximum results can be ac- 
complished only if it is clearly understood and wholeheartedly subscribed to by every- 


9 
Samuel E. Weber, Cooperative Administration and Supervision of the Teaching 
Personnel. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1937. Pp. 384. 
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one in the instructional personnel. To insure unity the special function of members 
should be clearly defined and properly co-ordinated with all others [p. 265]. 


This pronouncement, as is true of others in the book, will grate harshly on 
the sensitive nerves of high-minded theorists, but it probably reflects realisti- 
cally the viewpoint of most present-day administrators. This philosophy is to 
be passed down through the “line officers,’’ who “include the superintendent, 
associates, assistant superintendents, principals, and department heads. The 
official activities of each extend to the teacher in the classroom” (p. 282). 

The reader may or may not like the point of view, but he will like the direct 
character of the discussion. The materials are worthy of being read by all who 
have interest in personnel problems. Theorists in school administration will 
also find food for thought because of the frank advocacy of certain practices 


about which theorists enjoy debating. 
J. M. HucHEs 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


An orientation course for teachers —What should constitute the contents of a 
college orientation course for teachers? Two recent books" give answers to 
this question. That the answers are by no means identical is reflected in the 
differing treatment to be found in the two publications. 

The authors agree on the inclusion of the following topics: relation of edu- 
cation to the social order; the philosophy of education; nature of learning; dif- 
ferent kinds of learning outcomes; teaching techniques; types of schools and 
the character of their organization; cost, support, and control of education; 
personal and professional qualifications of teachers; ethics of the teaching 
profession; opportunities in the teaching profession; and steps to be taken in 
securing a teaching position. 

They disagree on the importance to be attached to other topics. Reeder 
places more emphasis on the following: extra-curriculum activities, which he 
prefers to label “‘extra-class” activities; selection and use of textbooks; school 
library; improving and using the school plant; guidance movement in educa- 
tion; use of science in education; directed observation of teaching; techniques 
for improving the teacher in service; and techniques for constructing the 
curriculum. Skinner and his associates, on the other hand, devote significantly 
more attention to these aspects: philosophy of education; historical approach 
to the treatment of the topics considered in their volume; relation of the school 
to the community; measurement of learning outcomes; and statistics (this 
topic is relegated to the Appendix). 

Because of the tremendous scope of the field of education, writers must make 


ta) Ward G. Reeder, A First Course in Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1937. Pp. xvi+720. $2.75. 
b) An Introduction to Modern Education. Edited by Charles E. Skinner and R. 
Emerson Langfitt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xvit+492. $2.80. 
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a choice, not only of the areas to be given consideration in an orientation course 
for teachers, but also of the manner of treating each of the areas selected. 
Reeder leans in the direction of presenting a mass of data; Skinner and Langfitt 
more toward a philosophical treatment. The latter approach has merit, since 
students interested in teaching should be given a large perspective of the voca- 
tion that they are planning to enter; but inadequate understandings are likely 
to result when complex ideas are not carefully explained. The following quota- 
tions from the Skinner and Langfitt book are illustrative: 

.... 4a functional interpretation of secondary education has been evolving [p. 49]. 

.... the school system of the United States did not develop either as a completely 
indigenous institution . . . . or as an articulated whole [p. 51]. 

The insistent, driving urges of man’s nature, however, cannot be denied as human 
beings blunder on toward self-realization [p. 63]. 


Toward the end of the volume by Skinner and his collaborators, a chapter 
entitled ‘“The Philosophy of Education” is presented, wherein the student is led 
to reflect on naturalism, realism, idealism, pragmatism, and experimentalism. 
These discussions, in turn, are pointed toward a consideration of what consti- 
tutes a desirable society. 

The reviewer found both volumes well organized, carefully edited, and inter- 
esting. He wonders, however, in view of the tremendous amount of material 
that a student is required to assimilate, whether writers of the typical textbooks 
in orientation in education are not guilty of erring in the very direction criti- 
cized by one of the contributors to the Skinner and Langfitt volume when he 
deplores the bookishness of the modern school and states that education is being 
defined in terms of “knowledge rather than power to do” (p. 66). A survey 
course may advantageously serve either of two purposes: an introduction to a 
field or a summary. It would seem that the contents of the course should not 
be identical in the two instances. When used for introduction purposes, the 
course should build a basic structure or pattern which can give a clear meaning 
to the later learnings in the field. When used as a summary, the details that 
have been learned may be emphasized to show how these fit into the general 
pattern. It appears to the reviewer that the usual textbook designed for orien- 
tation courses in education could serve an integrating function at the end of 
the student’s professional education more effectively than they can serve as an 
introduction at the beginning, when it is necessary that an interest in the new 


field be generated. 
HERBERT T, OLANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The improvement of objective tests and of marking systems.—Rinsland’s book,? 
in the words of the author, “‘is designed to teach students of education and 


* Henry Daniel Rinsland, Constructing Tests and Grading in Elemeniary and High 
School Subjects. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xvit+324. $2.85. 
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teachers the methods of building reliable and valid objective tests, better 
methods of grading subjective examinations than those usually employed, and 
the use of a grading system that is reliable, valid, and comprehensive”’ (p. vii). 
The first seventeen pages contain a discussion of the need for objective tests, 
in which the author adds to the familiar evidence of unreliability in examination 
and school marks some similar data collected by himself. The bulk of the book 
(more than two hundred pages) consists of collections of sample test items of 
various types, including items from many fields of subject matter in both the 
elementary and the high school. The items of each of the major types are intro- 
duced by a brief set of rules for constructing items of that type. About forty 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the improvement of marks and marking 
systems, particularly to the method of assigning letter marks to test scores on 
the basis of the standard deviation of the distribution. In this section the author 
describes and recommends a scale which he has devised for expressing raw 
scores in comparable terms. This ‘R scale’ differs in no essential respect from 
the familiar Tscale and seems a totally unnecessary addition for students 
already acquainted with the latter scale. The last section of the book (about 
forty pages) presents a discussion of the concepts of validity and reliability, 
describes the procedures for computing reliability coefficients and other statisti- 
cal measures, and comments briefly on the general advantages and the limita- 
tions of objective tests. 

There is a very real need for a book on test construction that is definitely 
organized for instructional purposes for use with beginning students of educa- 
tion. In the reviewer’s opinion, however, this book falls far short of supplying 
that need. The major limitation of the book, judged in relation to its intended 
purpose, is that it will fail to develop in the student any critical attitude toward 
prevalent tests and techniques of test construction. The rules presented for 
building test items are, in nearly all instances, sound but are concerned almost 
exclusively with the more mechanical aspects of item construction. Little, 
if any, help is offered the student in dealing with the far more important prob- 
lems of improving test validity through clarification and analysis of the ultimate 
objectives of both teaching and testing, through a redistribution of emphasis 
with reference to these objectives, and through attempts to measure more 
directly the functional values of what has been learned rather than the verbal 
form in which it has been acquired. Teachers employing this book as a sole 
guide in test construction are likely to be primarily concerned with the form 
of individual items and not sufficiently concerned with what is being measured 
by the items individually and collectively. 

The idea of teaching test construction by providing numerous illustrations 
of actual test items is a good one, but the collections of test items presented in 
this book are noteworthy for the large number of types of items and fields of 
subject matter represented rather than for quality. The book would have been 
much improved if the author had analyzed in detail and had evaluated criti- 
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cally a much smaller number of items selected because they represented promis- 
ing attempts to measure important objectives frequently neglected in objective 
tests or because they illustrated some common weakness in test construction, 
such as the tendency to place an undue premium on the rote learning of stereo- 
typed verbalizations. 

The discussion of methods of assigning letter marks to test scores is also 
likely to encourage an uncritical use of these arbitrary procedures, without due 
appreciation, particularly, that no method of marking based on internal 
standards can possibly make letter marks comparable for groups which are not 
at the same level and equally variable in whatever is being measured. 


E. F. Lrnpquist 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The bases of modern elementary-school procedures.—The student of elementary 
education must be conversant with the historical basis of elementary-school sub- 
ject matter, its aims, and the experimental researches which bear on its prob- 
lems. Gray? attempts to make available in epitomized form the best thought 
and research on the following school subjects: reading, handwriting, arithmetic, 
spelling, language, social studies, fine arts, physical education, and health. 
Elementary-school teachers will find in this book, for each of these subjects, 
summaries of the better studies of aims and experimental analyses relating to 
(1) problems, (2) best methods, (3) diagnosis and remedial teaching, and (4) 
measurement. Students who are somewhat disturbed by the philosophical and 
theoretical approach of many of their textbooks will be pleased with Gray’s 
careful dependence on experimental study. 

In general, the discussion of each subject is opened with a brief history of 
that subject’s development. The historical background is followed by a sum- 
mary of present aims, based on surveys, modern courses of study, and authori- 
tative opinion. The author then continues with a psychological analysis, based 
on researches, of the abilities to be acquired. Social needs, courses of study, and 
job analyses furnish the evidence for desirable content. Control-group studies 
furnish much of the material on problems of method. Analytical studies of 
pupils’ work, check lists of teachers’ reports, and the like bring out types of pupil 
difficulties. Summaries are presented of many experimental studies relating 
to individual differences which affect rate and degree of learning. Each chapter 
includes a discussion of modern methods of diagnosing and measuring, with 
suggestions on types of tests and scales. Brief résumés appear at the ends of the 
sections in each chapter. 

There are no exercises, questions, suggested readings, or other teaching aids 
at the ends of the chapters and none at the end of the book. Nevertheless, the 
book is admirably suited for furnishing information to, and provoking the 


= William Henry Gray, Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+460. $3.25. 
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thought of, students who are expecting to teach in the elementary field. It is 
also an excellent source book for those already teaching. The résumés seem too 
brief to give a real appreciation of the content, although they are of value in 
helping to review the content or in locating particular material which one may 
wish to consult. There are a detailed table of contents and an adequate subject 
index. Throughout the book appear footnote references to the numerous 


studies cited. 
Joun D. LAWTHER 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Supervision of student teaching.—Those who are responsible for the training 
of elementary-school teachers have long been concerned about the best arrange- 
ment of subject matter, professional courses, and practice teaching. The book 
here reviewed? is an attempt at analysis and evaluation of the practices in the 
normal schools of New York State, with special reference to supervision of stu- 
dent teaching. The six chapters are concerned with the historical background, 
the nature of the study, guiding concepts underlying supervision of student 
teaching, practices in supervision, analysis of activities, and conclusions and 
recommendations. 

A check list of supervisory activities “that are or should be carried on with 
the student teachers’’ was prepared from the literature on the subject. This 
check list was then sent to supervisors of student teachers in the teacher-training 
schools in New York State. The supervisors were requested to check, for each 
item on the list, the activities performed, their relative importance, the relative 
difficulty of achieving them, and the type of school (campus or co-operating) in 
which each supervisory activity could best be realized. The list was also sent 
to student teachers who were requested to check, for each item, the degree of 
helpfulness, the degree of difficulty of acaievement, and the supervisory helps 
which were deemed important or necessary but which were not received. 

From responses to these check lists the author draws certain conclusions 
which he uses as bases of recommendations for the improvement of supervisory 
activities. He places great emphasis on the co-ordination of professional and 
subject-matter courses with practice teaching and demonstration. Such unifica- 
tion will result, he thinks, in minimizing duplication, overlapping, and conflict 
of policies. A detailed and closely supervised teacher-training course would be 
the outcome of the application of these recommendations. 

Obviously the validity of the conclusions and recommendations depends, 
first, on the validity of the concepts underlying the items in the check list and, 
second, on the validity of the opinions of the supervisors and the students re- 


t Edward S. Mooney, Jr., An Analysis of the Supervision of Student Teaching: A 
Study Based on the New York State Teacher-Education Institutions for the Preparation 
of Elementary-School Teachers. ‘Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 711. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. viii+-160. 
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sponding. Mooney has performed a service in reporting the problems and the 
practices in the group of schools investigated. The thoughtful administrator of 
a normal school who reads the book may well wonder, however, whether such 
detailed concern with the minutiae of student teaching will not be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. If every detail of the subject matter and professional courses 
must be exemplified in practice teaching, the added time requirements will ne- 
cessitate extensive elimination or condensation of such courses. 

Mooney recognizes the fact that student teachers differ in their needs and 
abilities. This fact suggests the possibility of reducing such differences by a 
more rigid selection at entrance to the normal school on the basis of aptitude 
and previous achievement. Such selection, in turn, would have a beneficial 
effect on the amount of vicarious learning that could be done. As long as 
teacher-training schools admit students with eighth-grade achievement, the 
reviewer questions whether any amount of methods, demonstration, and prac- 


tice teaching will transform them into teachers. 
I. N. MADSEN 


LEWISTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
LEwIsTon, IDAHO 


An eclectic introduction to child development.—The child-study movement has 
grown to such proportions in recent years that it already embraces a large sec- 
tion of the field of human psychology. The scientific and the practical claims in 
this area are so crucial that a variety of treatises are essential to satisfy the de- 
mands of all concerned. The strictly scientific efforts of research workers are 
reported in intensive and technical studies of child behavior. The practical 


interests of persons whose task is the actual management of children require the 
presentation of specific advice in child care. Somewhere between these two 
types of publications is a place for a comprehensive introduction to the person- 
ality development of children which is not too technical but which is, neverthe- 
less, based on the best research and thought in the field. This latter function is 
embodied in Chave’s book on child development. 

The objective of the author is well stated in the following excerpt from the 
Preface. 

The author has attempted to make a topographical survey of the field as a whole, to 
mark the outstanding mountain peaks, and to indicate some of the resources in the 
fertile land of child life. An educator needs to know something of the discoveries of 
biologists, psychologists, and social psychologists, as well as developments in the fields 
of ethics, religion, and education. It is impossible for educators to accept full responsi- 
bility for integrating and correlating findings from such a rich and varied body of 
sources. If a good educational philosophy is to be developed with respect to character 
and personality, and if practical assistance is to be given to those responsible for 
counseling in the involved problems of developing child life, frequent conferences and 


* Ernest J. Chave, Personality Development in Children. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+354. $2.50. 
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co-operative studies of workers in different fields must be arranged. This book is in- 
tended primarily to serve educators, students in preparation for teaching, workers in 
the field of child guidance, and that increasing group of parents who are reading widely 
in child psychology [p. x]. 


The content and the distribution of emphasis in the book may be seen in the 
following titles and the percentage of space devoted to each: Chapter i, “How 
Personality Grows,’’ 6 per cent; chapter ii, ““The Part Heredity Plays,” 6 per 
cent; chapter iii, ‘“The Organic Basis,” 7 per cent; chapter iv, ‘Intellectual 
Factors,” 8 per cent; chapter v, ‘Dynamic Factors,” 6 per cent; chapter vi, 
“Play and Playmates,’’ 8 per cent; chapter vii, “Home Influences,” 6 per cent; 
chapter viii, ‘School Experiences,’”’ 9 per cent; chapter ix, “Growth in Moral 
Discrimination,” 7 per cent; chapter x, “Significance of Religion.” 7 per cent; 
chapter xi, ‘“The Handicapped Child,’’ 6 per cent; chapter xii, “Maladjust- 
ments,”’ 8 per cent; chapter xiii, “Methods of Studying Personality in Chil- 
dren,’”’ 7 per cent; and chapter xiv, “Integration through Community Co- 
operation,”’ 6 per cent. 

In general, the reviewer would appraise the book as a middle-of-the-road 
synthesis of many of the objective facts and major viewpoints concerning child- 
hood organized around a conventional but wide-ranging list of topics. A check 
of the references at the ends of the chapters shows that a great majority of the 
bibliographical items have appeared since 1925 and that they are well dis- 
tributed among the leading research monographs and the more reliable general 
treatises. This fact and the accompanying text indicates that the author pos- 
sesses an ample familiarity with the current literature in the field, which he 
evaluates critically and applies wisely. 

While the discussion is competent throughout the book, the author exhibits 
the greatest skill in the chapters dealing with the moral and the religious de- 
velopment of children. As a whole, the presentation constitutes a gratifying 
orientation in the field of child psychology for teacher, clergyman, professional 
worker with children, and intelligent parent. Its main feature, however, a 
characteristic which sets it off from most of the literature in the same field, is 
the frank recognition and treatment of the moral and religious growth of normal 
children. Because of its excursion into this neglected but vital area of human 
experience and because of its balanced and comprehensive eclecticism, this book 
deserves much commendation as an introduction to the study of child develop- 


ment. 
HowarD YALE McC.Lusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


An intended prectical guide for teachers of social-science content in the elemen- 
tary school.—-In recent curriculum-making in the elementary school, the material 
concerned with social living has become so closely related to all the other ma- 
terials in the curriculum that to segregate and describe it and to tell teachers how 
to teach it is almost beyond the realm of possibility and, according to one school 
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of thought, should not be done. Even so, an attempt! has been made to segre- 
gate the material concerned specifically with social living and to offer some 
assistance to those who teach it. In the selection and the presentation of the 
content of the volume, the author’s chief concern, as the reader is told in the 
Preface, is to be helpful in a practical way. Theory is relegated to a minor place 
in the discussion, the chief emphasis being placed on the double theme: (1) the 
nature of the material and (2) methods of procedure. 

In his attempt to help the teacher in a practical way, the author tells how 
the work of social study should be considered, how the social-science course has 
evolved, what constitutes social-science material, what the aims of social study 
are, how to build a course of study, how to plan and use stories in social study, 
how to motivate the lesson, how to make and use lesson plans, how to build a 
social-science project, how to use literature in social study, and how to test for 
results. In his discussion of each of these aspects of material anc nethods, the 
author does not rely on words alone to convey his message. ™~ make his ab- 
stract statements objective and real, he furnishes a multitude of concrete 
examples for the reader, who is not only told how to do something but is shown 
how it looks when it is done. 

To some readers the volume will lack the flavor of progressivism. To others 
it may seem a bit reactionary. The author himself considers it conservative. 
Whatever its general flavor, it will not be a waste of an ambitious teacher’s 
time to read it with care and to give heed to many of its suggestions. 

R. M. Tryon 

A broader field for social studies in the elementary school—Two new books 
attempt to answer the problem of what shall be the content of the social- 
studies work for the elementary school. A bit of description of social and indus- 
trial life is contained in a book? intended for the lower grades, in which are 
presented types of homes and the work of various crafts. Many homes are de- 
scribed: the village home; several kinds of farm homes and the work on those 
farms; the hotel; and homes near the mine, the sea, and the river. The char- 
acteristics of the happy family and the ideals of law and order and of safety and 
health are presented appealingly. The book is attractively made up and has 
many beautiful illustrations, some of them in color. An excellent word list and 
a helpful bibliography are given. The book was tried in a second grade but 
seemed better fitted for the third grade, where the children were delighted with 
its attractive style and interesting descriptions. These led to many questions 
and new lines of though+ The publication will be welcomed either as a basic 
textbook or as a supplementary reader. 


t John Schwarz, Social Study in the Elementary School. iow York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xiiit+-216. $2.25. 

2 John F. Waddell, Lois Gadd Nemec, and Maybelle G. Bush, PF *ers. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. vi+216. $0.96. 
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Another book! is the seventh of a series for the elementary grades which 
discuss the evolution of simple nature peoples into communities and states and 
describe man’s social and industrial activities to the present day. The units in 
this volume are concerned with the following topics: the character of man’s 
homes, churches, and other public buildings (including primitive as well as 
modern construction, decorating, and furnishing); the origin and growth of the 
theater (including opera, the vaudeville, motion pictures, and radio); music, 
poetry, the ballet and other dances; the origin of language, writing, and printing 
(including an interesting description of the preparation of the manuscript and 
the printing and binding of the book under review) ; how man invented numbers 
and measurement; and the measurement of time and the invention of clocks 
and the calendar. All these activities represent the effort of man to express him- 
self in the arts and crafts. Much emphasis is placed on man as a creative indi- 
vidual and on the importance of creative thinking. The authors are impatient 
with Americans in that they have done so little in creative art, that they are still 
imitators. The material of this volume has been prepared for the first half of 
the sixth grade, and the reviewer wonders whether pupils of that age are ready 
to crowd so much into one semester and to criticize understandingly the modern 
arts. 

The style is attractive and absorbing. The book is well illustrated and has 
many supplementary reading references. A workbook has been prepared to ac- 
company the textbook. Many may disagree with this method of fusion of the 
social-studies field into one course, but, after reading this volume, no teacher 


would refuse to include it in his supplementary reading library. 
W. H. HATHAWAY 


RIVERSIDE HicH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Geographical princtples for the junior high school.—In an effort to depart from 
tradition and to produce a new kind of textbook in geography for Grades VII 
and VIII, a university professor of geography and a classroom teacher in junior 
high school have collaborated on a book entitled Exploring Geography. The 
title suggests an exploration of regions, but, instead, the book takes the reader 
to an exploration in the realm of geographical abstractions, upon ground which 
is controversial among leaders of geographical thought. The first three units 
consider how man learns to use the environment to serve his needs, how modern 
man has changed his environment to serve his needs, and how different en- 
vironments cause unequal growth of nations. In the pursuit of such abstract 
understandings there is danger that seventh- and eighth-grade pupils may gain 


t Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, Man and His Changing Society: Vol. VII of 
the Elementary School Course, Man at Work: His Arts and Crafts. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1937. Pp. vit+568. $1.28. 

2 Mabel B. Casner and Roderick Peattie, Exploring Geography. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. x+482. $1.96. 
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habits of careless observation, hasty generalization, and fragmey tary explana- 
tion. However, the principles involved are amplified in the next three units 
through their application to the United States: “Agricultural Environments 
Have Contributed to the Strength of the United States,’’ ‘Forest, Power, and 
Mineral Resources Help Make the United States a Strong Nation,” and “‘Geog- 
raphy Largely Determines the Location of Basic Industries.”’ The last title 
undoubtedly would cause “‘word trouble’ among geographers, for agreement on 
its meaning would be difficult to secure. Three units on the trade relations of the 
United States with the rest of the world conclude the book. 

Each of the nine units is divided into two or three problems. Each problem 
opens with a ‘dramatic episode,’ which the authors suggest should be read 
aloud. The dramatic episodes in many cases fail to present data which would 
challenge the child’s curiosity, and as a result the discussion questions which 
follow are somewhat forced. The next step provided for problem-solving is a 
list of new words to be looked up before the text material is read. After the text 
material comes a section labeled “activities.’”? The authors say that they de- 
signed enough activities so that each member of the class may have one of his 
own. There are approximately four hundred activities for the nine units. Exer- 
cises in the making of maps and graphs are provided in great variety. Drama- 
tizations, shadow plays, essays, models on a sand table, posters, and collecting 
contests are suggested. References to geographical books and to statistical 
sources are incorporated in various activities. A list of books for leisure reading 
is given at the close of each problem. An appendix of sixteen pages gives specifi- 
cations for building models of ships, railroads, bridges, farm scenes, and tene- 
ment buildings. 

Maps are plentiful but variable in quality. Many have been scientifically 
constructed, but some are the work of non-cartographers who take great 
liberties with coast lines, rivers, and cities. These imaginative maps show no 
scales, no latitude nor longitude, and few boundary lines for identification pur- 
poses. At the close of the book is an array of continental maps, political and 
physical. The political maps are of the archaic pink, yellow, and green patch- 
work type. The physical maps in grayish shadows are of the very simple type 
recommended for fourth-grade pupils. 

The volume is profusely illustrated. A picture for every page seems to be the 
rule. There are many geographic photographs of high quality, but there are 
some which are a waste of space, for example, a pyramid of canned vegetables 
flanked by bottles of catsup. 

Careless workmanship is evident here and there in the volume. Inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies, and inappropriate wording are illustrated by the following selec- 
tions: ‘“The boats which carry iron ore [on the Great Lakes] are the longest boats 
in the world” (p. 268). ‘‘Potash is lacking in our country” (p. 352). ‘‘Much of 
our salmon comes from the waters of British Columbia” (p. 345). ‘All farming 
done in Utah is done by irrigation”’ (p. 185). “These grassy plains [the Argentine 
pampa] were originally used for the grazing of cattle and sheep. Today they are 
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farmed for wheat for man and corn as feed for cattle” (p. 449). ‘In Argentina 
.... wheat is harvested and cattle are slaughtered in the autumn, before ex- 
pensive winter feeding begins” (p. 440). “....a vast East Indian empire 
inhabited by softer people” (p. 131). “. .. . this far from sweet old continent of 
Asia ..-..” (p. 405). “.... whale of a big drummer’s trunk” (p. 215). ‘Soil 
is mostly loose rock’ (p. 16). ‘‘Italy must satisfy her wants by comimerce. She 
needs first rainfall, and second, coal’’ (p. 384). Hollywood, California, is listed 
under “Some Nongeographical Industrial Locations” on page 299, but on page 
335 appears, ‘‘Los Angeles. .... Its sunshine was the chief factor in the devel- 
opment there of the moving-picture industry.’”’? On one map (p. 69) the Argen- 
tine pampa is located in Patagonia, and on another map (p. 141) Patagonia is 


designated as a desert. 
MARGUERITE UTTLEY 
Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CEDAR FAtts, Iowa 
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Bush & Co., 1938. Pp. x+550. $4.00. 

BLAIR, HERBERT. Physical Educational Facilities for the Modern Junior and 
Senior High School. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+174. 
$2.50. 

Davis, JoHN E1seLe. Play and Mental Health: Principles and Practice for 
Teachers. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+202. $2.50. 

GoopreER, Fioyp T., and MILter, Witttam A. Administration of Town and 
Village Schools. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 
xiv-+336. 

REAvis, WILLIAM C., Prerce, PAut R., and STULLKEN, Epwarp H. The Ele- 
mentary School: Its Organization and Administration. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938 (revised). Pp. x-+608. $3.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
BropeEricxk, G. E. P. Notes on General Science. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1938. Pp. 64. $0.35. 
DeEGroat, Harry DEW., and Younc, Wittram E. Iroquois New Standard 
Arithmetics, Book I. Syracuse, New York: Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xvit+464. $0.06. 
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HAGGERTY, MELVIN E., and SmitH, Dora V. Reading and Literature: Book I, 
pp. viii+632, $1.48; Book II, pp. viii+632, $1.48. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1938 (revised). 

MILLER, GEORGE J. Geographical Cross Word Puzzles Supplementing “‘Activities 
in Geography.” Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1938. 
Pp. 24. $0.15. 

Ric ey, Douctas C., and HowE, Georce F. Eastern Continents: A Study of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1938 (revised). Pp. 126. $0.56. 

STEPHENSON, MARGARET B., and MiItLett, RutH L. How Do You Do. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1938. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

STEPHENSON, MARGARET B., and MILiEetr, RutH L. A Test on Manners: For 
Juniors. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1938. Pp. 16. 
$0.10. 

PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure: Reported in 1937. Washington: Committee 
on Tenure of the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 36. $0.25. 

Experimental Curriculum in the Santa Barbara City Schools. Integrative Theme: 
Guiding Youth in Living Effectively in Their Behavioral Environment 
throughout Thirteen Years: Kindergarten through Grade XII. Santa 
Barbara, California: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 80. $0.50. 

From High School to College. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XVI, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1938. Pp. 63-122. $0.25. 

Occupational Trends in California with Implications for Vocational Education: 
III. Trends in the Construction Industry. State Department of Education 
Bulletin No. 12. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 
1937. Pp. xii+8o. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATION 


Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. 1234. $10.00. 
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